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Since setting down this title for a paper, which in some way 
might be an apologia pro vita mea, I have been wondering 
what precisely it meant. If it had stopped with the first three 
words, however difficult the answer, the meaning of the ques- 
tion would have been clear enough. It would at any rate 
have been a quite innocent one. As it stands it is anything but 
innocent. It has a sting in it, and the sting is in its tail. If 
I ask “Who is Tom Jones anyhow?” I seem to imply that 
Tom Jones has been putting on airs and making a fool of him- 
self generally. The question is intended to put Tom Jones in 
his place and for the rest to indicate a very lukewarm inter- 
est in the answer to it. It even seems to imply that I know 
all about him already and don’t want to know any more. 

I am not aware that philosophy in America has been guilty 
of any such offence against good manners as this tale-bearing 
adverb seems to indicate. The eponymous hero of the seat 
of its greatest Western University, Bishop Berkeley, was a 
great gentleman as well as a great philosopher and all the 
philosophers I have there met seem to me to be worthy fol- 
lowers of the good Bishop in this respect. If it has been 
otherwise elsewhere, and philosophy has succeeded in making 
itself ridiculous, its critics have at least known how to get their 
own back. Since coming to America I have heard a distin- 
guished President of another great University quoted as hav- 
ing warned his assembled students to beware of “three things: 
drink, tobacco and philosophy.” With my own ears I have 
heard derisive definitions given of it from Judge Charles 
Bowen’s “looking in a dark room for a black hat which isn’t 
there” to the even more contumelious one of “saying what 
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everybody knows in language which nobody can understand.” 
Perhaps therefore we may request it and its critics to cry quits 
in respect to what Mrs. Malaprop would call ‘‘abusive epi- 
taphs” and, dispensing with the tail, turn to the question at 
the head with some real interest in the answer to it as an at- 
tempt to state, in the first place what the word means, and in 
the second why we should concern ourselves about the thing. 


I 


With regard to the first there is a real difficulty. Other 
subjects and sciences (geometry, mechanics, biology, for in- 
stance) bear their meanings on their face. True, in most 
cases, it is a Greek face and sometimes not everyday Greek 
either, but reference to a Greek dictionary is usually sufficient 
for our purpose. With philosophy it is different. It begins 
well (and by the way modestly enough) by describing itself 
as a “‘love’”’ or a “‘search,”’ but it goes all to pieces in the end 
by making the object of the love or search knowledge or wis- 
dom in general. The ordinary man is prepared to recognize 
the value of particular knowledges, as he is prepared to recog- 
nize the value of particular apples or particular motor cars, 
but he has no use for knowledge in general, any more than 
for apples or motor-cars in general. There may, indeed, have 
been a time when, even so, the word conveyed a meaning, but 
that was in its early days when it included all the knowledges 
or sciences in itself; and these days are long past. One by 
one the sciences have broken away from the parent stem and 
started business on their own account. It is true that until 
quite recently some fragments of specialized knowledge still 
adhered to the original stock—notably psychology—and when 
the rights of philosophy were challenged it was possible to 
point evasively to these in justification of its claim to recogni- 
tion. But psychology (to a large extent elsewhere, almost 
completely in America) has now hived off too and it is no 
unreasonable question to ask what is left of the great and 
proud domain over which philosophy once ruled? 
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In trying to give an up-to-date answer in such an article 
as this, | am reminded that while the word gives little or no 
help the ordinary use of it may. We speak in ordinary lan- 
guage of a philosophical and an unphilosophical way of deal- 
ing with a subject according as we try merely to remember 
what we have learned about it or to bring some general prin- 
ciple to bear upon the details so as to set them in their proper 
light. With regard to education, for example, it is a common- 
place of our time to say that it has been unphilosophical in 
this sense. We are becoming acutely conscious of our own, or 
at any rate of other people’s, shortcomings in this respect. 
What is true of particular subjects or departments of life is 
true of life as a whole. We are all acquainted with men, who, 
we say, look at things philosophically. It is not that they 
know more than other people (though they may very well 
do that without knowing very much), but that they hold what 
they know in a different way and apply it to different effect. 
Their facts and their actions are organized round some cen- 
tral principle and have thus a unity, wholeness or integrity, 
which other people’s lack. This is observable (still keeping 
to popular usage) in two respects which may be said to give 
us characteristics of the “philosopher.” First and foremost 
he is the man who takes things as they are. He wants fact 
to begin with, all fact and nothing but fact. This is what 
his mind lives on and he is no more likely to quarrel with 
it than with the bread and butter of his body. William James 
reminded us of this in his happy way, quoting Carlyle’s re- 
mark, when someone unctuously reported of the saintly Mar- 
garet Fuller that “she accepted the Universe,” “Gad! she’d 
better.’ The philosopher accepts the Universe not because 
he’d better but because it is his nature to. But this is only 
half the story. Besides the facts as they are, besides things as 
they exist, there are facts as they ‘‘ought to be,” things as 
they may and under certain conditions must exist. This is 
a part of the fact taken in all its scope, and (to beings who 
have not only ideas about facts but ideals for them) surely 
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the main part. The philosopher sees this: he sees the “fact 
to be” within the “fact that is,’ and, being such as he is, he 
cannot see it there without seeking to release it from its im- 
prisonment. He accepts the Universe but he accepts it to 
remake it. Carlyle himself, with all he said about acceptance 
and resignation, was the least resigned of men. His was a 
gospel of action, a vision of the world-to-be. He differed 
from others (was more philosophical) in insisting that the 
ideal was no “far-off divine event’’ but something to be real- 
ized here and now: “our America is here or nowhere.” No 
wonder then that Socrates (perhaps the best example of all 
this) defined the philosopher as the ‘“‘contemplator of all time 
and existence” or that Shakespeare defined man himself at 
his best as a philosopher in this sense: a being of “‘large dis- 
course looking before and after.” 


So much for the popular use. Turning to the more tech- 
nical meaning, we have only a further and more exact appli- 
cation of the same idea. Philosophy is the attempt to look 
not merely at bits of life but at life as a whole in the light 
of the principles that are involved in it and are capable of 
giving unity to it. First it seeks the facts. Right or wrong 
in its other criticisms of the philosopher as popular opinion 
may be, it is surely wrong in the idea that he is engaged in 
spinning cobwebs out of his own brain. But philosophy sees 
also that besides the facts whether of knowledge, of feeling 
or of action are the judgments that men make about the facts. 
And this means that it is concerned with the value or signi- 
ficance that the facts have, as pointing to a wider reality, 
something more ultimate than themselves. The philosopher 
may not be responsible for raising the questions of the first 
principles and meanings of things, but they have been raised 
from of old and the philosopher is the man who sees that 
once they are raised some answer has to be found to them. 
It is vain to urge men to turn away from them and “culti- 
vate their gardens.” They will break out again in the garden: 
What is worth growing in it and why? Are plant and gardener 
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alike in the end, merely ‘‘a shovelful of phosphates”? or is 
there something in each of them of quite other unchemical 
constitution? a soul of goodness or beauty that lifts them 
into quite another world? 


As a matter of fact, the history of philosophy has been the 
history of the periods at which these questions have been 
raised and owing to special circumstances pressed home with 
special insistency. Such a period was the age of Pericles in 
Athens, when the old scheme of values, the old Hellenic cul- 
ture and morality, was breaking up under the impact of a 
wider civilization. Such another was the age of the Renais- 
sance when the old things in religion, politics, art, and science 
were passing away and all things were becoming new. Still 
another was the age of the French Revolution when the En- 
cyclopedists were raising new questions as to the reality of 
progress, the relation of body to mind, of the Diety to his 
Universe, of human rights to the established order of society. 
Such finally is our own age; for ours is a time in which just 
these questions are being pressed upon us as never before. In 
all these periods we have had great questions asked and great 
philosophers have arisen to give world-famous answers to 
them: Socrates, Plato, Aristotle; Descartes, Leibniz, Spinoza; 
Kant, Fichte, Hegel. If in our own time individual names do 
not stand out with the same clearness, it is partly because 
there are so many of them, partly because we are as yet so 
near to them that we cannot see them in their proper per- 
spective. 


“Well!” it may be said, “but what of it all? We see your 
point about the questions, but what of the answers? It is 
the answers that count. Do these amount to anything more 
than guesses? So many philosophers, so many different 
guesses. And, as most of the differences amount to contradic- 
tions, may they not be said to cancel one another out and leave 
us in the end with little or nothing of positive value? And 
is not this just what we might expect, seeing that they are 
dealing either with what is essentially unknowable or with 
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that into which individual preferences necessarily enter as a 
disturbing, ultimately falsifying element?’ These also are old 
doubts but they go to the root of the matter, and unless they 
can be met, philosophy may be allowed a place as a short, 
somewhat dry appendix to the sciences, or as a flight of the 
mystic imagination into the empyrean; it can claim no inde- 
pendent field of its own and can be of little significance for 
the larger life of man. It is because I believe that it has 
such a field and such a significance that it seems worth while 
to attempt an answer to them, however short, as by necessity 
it here must be. 


(a) With regard to the unknowability of all ultimates, 
whether considered from the point of view of fact or value, 
such a conclusion has to be considered. We have no right 
to rule it out without examination. But neither have we any 
right to rule it in. An unreasoned scepticism has no more 
claim to attention than an unreasoned gnosticism. On the 
other hand a reasoned scepticism is itself a philosophy, though 
a negative one. Unhappily for itself, too, it is a philosophy 
which, in addition to the difficulties of other philosophies (and 
God knows that the best of them are full of difficulties) pre- 
sents two which are peculiar to it and have pretty generally 
been admitted to be fatal. For in asserting that ultimate 
realities are unknowable it assumes that we already have so 
much knowledge of them as to be able to make such a state- 
ment about them. This objection holds of all forms of agnos- 
ticism, among them that with which Herbert Spencer’s name 
is commonly associated. But a thorough-going scepticism as 
to the possibility of any true knowledge at all involves the 
further contradiction that in asserting the impossibility of 
knowledge it claims at least to know something. I do not 
expect that these arguments will convince the thorough-paced 
sceptic. Perhaps they are too neat to be altogether true. I 
know of only one effective reply to him. It was that once 
given by a friend to a group of obstinate opponents, who as- 
sured him after much argument that he would never convince 
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them. “No!” he said, “I shall not convince you; but by the 
grace of God you will die out.” Fortunately Nature has pro- 
vided for the euthanasia of the race whose scepticism extends 
to the denial of the reality of such things as goodness and 
truth by arranging that belief of some kind in the knowability 
and practicability of them should be a condition of the energy 
that makes individuals and nations not only struggle for ex- 
istence against all odds, but be ready to stake life itself for 
what is more than life. It was because of his concern for 
the survival of this faith that Huxley (himself the inventor 
of the term agnostic) ended his famous Romanes Lecture on 
Evolution and Ethics with the brave affirmation of the reality 
of the good in Tennyson’s Ulysses :* 


(b) The case against philosophy, as above defined, founded 
on the impossibility of separating it from our own subjective 
preferences and on its unprogressiveness is more difficult to 
deal with in an article like this, but as the former has the 
support of the most brilliant British writer on philosophy at 
the present time and the latter is of constant recurrence, it is 
impossible to pass it over altogether. 

Mr. Bertrand Russell in his book on Mysticism and Logic 
has urged that, while in considering our contemplative life it 
is possible to be impartial, once admit the distinction be- 
tween good and evil into philosophy and it becomes a tyrant 
by “introducing into thought the restless selectiveness of ac- 
tion.”’ Ethical notions are essentially anthropocentric and “‘in- 
terfere with that receptivity to fact, which is the essence of 
the scientific attitude towards the world.” “Ethical meta- 
physics is fundamentally an attempt, however disguised, to 
give legislative force to our wishes.” 

The writer is thinking particularly of Ethics, but the same 
argument would hold of the distinction between beauty and 
its opposite in Aesthetics, justice and injustice in Politics, re- 

*“Tt may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 


. . . but something ere the end, . 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done. 
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ality and unreality in Metaphysics. The moment we give this 
extension to his principle, we are struck with the extraordi- 
nary narrowness of a philosophical Puritanism that would 
rule out at a stroke, as valueless for thought and life, books 
like Plato’s Republic, Aristotle’s Politics and Poetics, Spi- 
noza’s Ethics, the Critiques of Kant*, which have entered 
into the mind of Western civilization and may be said to con- 
stitute its substance. By what right moreover, we might ask, 
can we rescue Logic itself, so far as it is concerned with that 
most fundamental of all human interests, the distinction be- 
tween truth and untruth and the criteria by which it is to be 
determined ? 


Considerations like these are enough to show the entire 
groundlessness of this attempt to apply Mrs. Partington’s 
broom to the inrushing tide of philosophical thought. They 
even suggest that the very opposite may be the case and that 
these ultimate values, of which good and evil may be taken as 
a type, are just the field in which philosophy has its most 
important work to do. 


(c) There remains the recurring difficulty of the differences 
among philosophers. It is possible to make a good case out 
of them against metaphysics, as it might be possible to make 
a good case against physics by emphasizing the differences 
among physicists on such frontier problems (and meta- 
physics like the higher physics is essentially a frontier study) 
as the ultimate constitution of matter. But it is also possible 
to exaggerate these differences in the one case as in the other. 
As it may be claimed by the physicist that there are certain 
general truths emerging from the recent unexampled activity 
in this field, so it may be claimed that from what a German 
writer has called the “resurrection of metaphysics” in our 
time there is emerging a certain agreement on fundamental 
points of philosophical doctrine. I shall mention two that 
bear upon my general argument. There is in the first place 
the idea of the essential inter-relatedness of things. The 


*Not to speak of Mr. Russell’s own brilliant excursions into these fields. 
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scientific world has been stirred to its depths and the outlook 
of the physical sciences bids fair to be revolutionized by the 
doctrine of Relativity. Physicists differ as to the precise in- 
terpretation of its significance. But from the side of meta- 
physics it may be permissible to suggest that its importance 
consists in the light which it throws on the wider truth of the 
systematic connection of all the elements of our world, and 
the impossibility of separating anything from anything else or 
assigning an absolute value to it when taken by itself. ‘A 
physical object,” writes Professor Whitehead, ‘‘is a systematic 
correlation of the characters of all events throughout all na- 
ture.”’ If this is the teaching of the New Physics, it is only 
the old metaphysics (writ small or large as we choose to take 
it), and a confirmation from another side of Tennyson’s, so 
often quoted because so fundamentally philosophical, “Flower 


in the Crannied Wall.’ 


With something like agreement on this first head the in- 
terminable conflict between the prophets of the One and the 
Many might be taken perhaps as at an end and Monism and 
Pluralism superseded by a “‘Multiplexism”’ which will neither 
submerge all differences in unity nor dissipate all unity in 
“disconnection dull and spiritless.”” Among other pluralisms 
that might thus find their solution, there may well be that of 
which we have spoken, the dualism of fact and value: things 
as “time-space events” and things as carriers of worth. The 
new physics again leads the day: ‘There is no such thing,” 
says Whitehead, ‘‘as mere value. Value is the outcome of 
limitations. Apart from shaping into individual matter of 
fact there is no attainment.” Philosophy agrees and merely 
adds the complementary truth: ‘‘There is no such thing as 
mere existence. Limitation is the outcome of value. Apart 
from the shaping to attainment there is no individual matter 
of fact.” If further we look beyond the physical to the 
biological sciences, what is being brought home to us there is 
that existences and values are not all on one level. Owing 
to the action of the vital nisus or urge implied in evolution, 
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what we have is a hierarchy of forms standing for lower and 
higher in the scale of value, in which the order of time-de- 
velopment is not the order of intrinsic importance—nor ac- 
tuality coincident with ultimate reality. From the point of 
view thus reached it might well be true (as metabologists 
have held) that the first is last and the last first; and qualities 
like truth and goodness, love and justice, grace and beauty 
(late-comers though they be in the order of time) may be 
something more than the pale and unsubstantial light, falling, 
we can’t tell whence, on things more real than themselves, 
that they are sometimes supposed to be. 


II 

I offer these suggestions not as dogmas nor as themselves 
giving anything like a complete philosophy, but as illustrations 
of positive points of view that seem to be emerging from the 
present ferment of opinion. If there is any truth in them, 
they give already by anticipating the answer to the second of 
the two questions from which I started, that of our interest 
in the subject. If philosophy leads to anything like the con- 
clusions I have suggested, its interest clearly goes far beyond 
anything that is merely academic. But it may still be said 
that the answer is too vague. I shall therefore venture some- 
what beyond these general hints and conclude this article by 
trying to indicate their bearing on some of the questions which 
I have heard most keenly discussed both in public and private 
since I came to America. I have only space for two of the 
more fundamental: Progress and Democracy. If I seem to 
speak dogmatically on either it is only because of the necessity 
at this stage of the extremest brevity. 

If I might make one general criticism of the tone of these 
discussions it is of the pessimism that has pervaded so much 
of them. I recently heard the pessimist defined as the man, 
who, when he sees a flock of sheep going to be shorn is “‘pre- 
pared to wager that half their wool is cotton.’ In respect to 
both of the great words I have mentioned, it seems a wide- 
spread belief that half the hopes men have founded upon them 
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are cotton. I am not going to try to prove that they are all 
wool, but I wish to suggest that, taking one thing with an- 
other and taking all together, as the philosopher should, there 


is a prospect of a good deal more than half being the real 
stuff. 


As regards Progress there is no more striking contrast in 
contemporary opinion than that between the ardent belief in 
it which characterized the mid-Victorian age and present-day 
doubts as to its reality or permanence. Already before the 
War faith in any assured progress had been shaken in many 
minds. The Great War and the passions it let loose revealed 
the precariousness of the foundations on which our civiliza- 
tion rests, and the shadows may be said to have even deep- 
ened since. Philosophy has no facile answer to the problem 
thus raised; but it can ask us to enlarge our view of it and 
contemplate it in the light of a wider time-span, and of what 
progress must consist in if it is to be permanent. Even tak- 
ing the fragment of time that has elapsed since the birth of 
reflection and the beginning of history proper, it can point 
to the growing influence of wisdom and foresight and of the 
ideals of truth and justice in the control of human affairs. 
These are forces that have come to stay, and, if we look at 
the process by which even in the comparatively short time, on 
any reckoning, that man has been upon the earth, there seems 
no reason to despair of their ultimate triumph. The task of 
making them prevail is enormous,—the difficulties far greater 
than our forefathers had any idea of,—but if these are the 
things, as I have suggested philosophy is leading us to be- 
lieve, that are the most real and that the Universe has most 
at heart, we may be justified in saying of them what Walt 
Whitman said of the existence of God, “There is nothing I 
feel more at ease about.’’ What have been called the ’ Eter- 
nal Values” may be trusted to know how to afirm themselves 
in the end against the merely temporal values, however ex- 
alted the horn of these latter at any particular time may ap- 
pear to be. 
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What is true of the idea of Progress is true of the idea of 
Democracy. Here also after a period of enthusiastic faith in 
the democratic ideal we are in the middle of a wave of reac- 
tion. Everywhere it is on its trial, in such countries, among 
them the country of Mazzini, it seems already condemned. 
It is impossible here to discuss the causes of the change. What 
is clear and what we are here concerned with is, that there 
is the same need as in the case of Progress for those who 
would retain their faith to seek some deeper foundation for 
it than that which the authority of a Lincoln or the tradition 
of a Continent (great as is the value of both) supplies, and 
where can we go for this but to some sure conviction as the 
fundamental principle of our social life? Philosophy has no 
advantage over any other mode of thought in the search for 
causes and remedies of the maladies of democratic govern- 
ment. What it can do is to insist upon Democracy as the name 
for short of that freedom and power of self government which 
is an essential part of any life that can be called human, 
whether in individuals or nations. If it be true (and who can 
really doubt it?) that no being that has the form and the mind 
of a man can accept in the end any form of life that is imposed 
upon him merely from without and that is not in some real 
sense self-chosen, there are again long odds in favor of De- 
mocracy as the only social ideal that can make good against its 
rivals, or, in the expressive American phrase, be ‘‘put across.”’ 
‘There is no instinct of self-government,” writes Miss Follett, 
“but it is the law of our being. Suicide is the only alterna- 
tive.” Yet if democracy represents, as on this showing it does, 
so great a thing, we may perhaps be justified in asking whether 
it is wonderful that it should be slow and difficult of attain- 
ment. ‘‘All great things are difficult,” Plato has warned us, 
and, though it might seem dangerous to quote Plato in de- 
fence of popular government, yet in his conception of a Re- 
public founded on faith in the supreme reality of goodness 
and justice and in the social will as the basal element in hu- 
man nature, we have the essential spirit of democracy, what- 
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ever the particular form of political organization, through 
which that will express itself, may be. For the rest, and 
as regards the apparent failures of democracy in Russia, Italy, 
Spain, Greece, not to come nearer home, it is no more possible 
in politics than elsewhere “‘to gather grapes of thorns or figs 
of thistles,” or in more homely phrase “to make a silk purse 
of a sow’s ear.’ Peoples demoralized by ages of tyranny, 
whether native or foreign, are at best but poor material for 
the making of this greatest of things. All that we can, for 
the moment, do is to pray for the rise among them to some 
true statesmanship, some great “artificer of freedom” (and, 
as Plato declared, the more of a philosopher he is the bet- 
ter) who, knowing himself what it is, may educate and train 
them in the great art of living together under self-made laws. 


THROUGH CATHEDRAL WINDOWS 
Europe 


HELEN CARY CHADWICK 


Above this blood-drenched soil, where human hate 
Has wrought its worst, hover these shapes of light, 
Illuming aisle and alcove dim as night, 

Where Peace and Love forever brood and wait. 
Leaving earth’s wild unrest outside the gate, 

The harmonies of all the ages long 

Pause here to dream out their immortal song, 

Free from the jarring notes of adverse fate. 


Spirits of unity that wandered far, 

Upreared these massive temples of the soul. 

They loved the tremble of the morning star, 

Seen through barred casements, more than battle’s roll. 
And, if the thick walls shake, the cannon’s roar 

Dies in the stream of rainbows on the floor. 


LIFE THE ESSENCE OF BEING 
THE EDITOR 

We have used the word life countless times, without paus- 
ing to ask ourselves what is its real meaning. Nor can we 
hope here and now to recover any adequate definition. The 
task has never been successfully essayed by science, philosophy 
or theology. We can scarcely do more than to search out 
some one essential phase of life and to follow its guidance for 
whatever light it may give. Is there any principle which is 
found inevitably in all living being? We must not be sur- 
prised if this principle seems to go much farther than we sup- 
posed, because it may be that our recognition of life has been 
too limited. It may indeed be that we shall discover this 
principle as the essence of all being and our universe primarily 
and supremely to be a living universe. 


The physicist has long made the atom the unit of his real- 
ity. For centuries the atom has been thought of as dead, 
the smallest possible unit of matter, possessing only mass or 
extension, and mobility. But the new physics has opened to 
our astonished comprehension the fact that what we call the 
atom is but a pulsating center of force. The activities of 
these energies really give us the notion of mass, extension, and 
impenetrability. The atoms are for the most part in an un- 
balanced equilibrium with a constant tendency to respond to 
environment and to share an over-abundance with their less 
fortunate neighbors. Each atom seems to be seeking not the 
things of itself but the things of others. 

When we pass from the unit of physics to the unit of biology 
we are struck with a marked similarity on a higher scale. We 
find the cell a center of prodigious activity. Its one function 
seems to be to divide itself into another cell and so on cease- 
lessly, multiplying and reproducing organisms by the principle 
of impartation and division. 

In the transition from the partially conscious to the self- 
conscious realm we find likewise, though the element of self- 
determination enters to make the problem more complex, that 
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self-normality is dependent on the true and proper adjustment 
of the individual to environment. The greatest lives, the 
greatest souls, are those who in self-forgetting otherness have 
spent themselves for the common good. 


The principle we seek then, the principle of life, would seem 
to be response to environment, otherness, and, in its highest 
human expression, love. That principle of otherness which 
directs the activity of the atom and works in the self-repeti- 
tion of the cell, and fires the devotion of the martyr to a na- 
tion, a race, or a cause, is the principle of all life. It sounds 
with the sea, and works with the bee, and falls with the seed 
into the ground—it is the secret of all creative art, the soul 
of the highest self-expression, the only dynamic in the world, 
the one unquestioned authority and its absence is the only 
damnation. Since this principle is not individual and isolated, 
but cosmic, it must spring from that creative source which is 
itself intelligent and purposive, ‘in whom we live and move 
and have our being.” 


Let us consider this principle under the aspect of creative- 
ness. Since our only experience of creativeness is personal we 
shall be confined to the consideration of human effort. The 
close relation of love, the spirit of otherness, to creative hu- 
man effort is one of the commonest facts of experience. ‘The 
inhibiting forces of hate and fear are too well known today 
to need mention. ‘The scholar who hates his task, the mu- 
sician to whom practice is tedious, the art student who dis- 
likes paint and canvas, the man in business whose principal 
joy is holiday, can safely be set down as not destined, except 
by what amounts to a conversion, to do anything creative 
along the lines he is at the moment following. The slavery 
of dry technique must become so buried in the so-called sub- 
conscious nature of the individual that it no longer hinders 
the direct expression of his emotions. Only love has the pa- 
tience to conquer that technique, and only love has power to 
inspire creativeness. This is the reason that art is so diffi- 
cult of definition. True art is ever clear of the artificial; it 
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must be the unquestioned expression of life. Because it flows 
from life it is rather to be felt than to be defined. Art that 
has to be explained or reasoned about in order to be under- 
stood is false art, or technique, or day labor. It is not genuine 
art because it is not the expression of life and life is appre- 
hended of life. While he is self-conscious, the artist, the 
actor, the poet, the preacher, the machinist, or the plowman 
cannot reach the highest ranges of self-expression. It is only 
when we forget ourselves in the work that we do that our 
self-hood, our life, begins to bear the sweetest blooms of per- 
sonality. Only then do we put ourselves en rapport with the 
soul of the Universe, only thus do we partake of that exhaust- 
less storehouse of all energy, all creative work. It becomes 
then literally true that it is not ourselves that work, but God 
that worketh in us to will and to do of his own good pleasure. 


No scientific aberration of our times has been more stupid 
than the notion that all religion is founded on fear. True 
religion like true art finds its source in life and love which casts 
out fear. Fear is negative, it is never creative. When a man 
reaches that point where he fears neither tradition, nor social 
ostracism, poverty nor pain, nor even death itself, there is 
liberated in him a great creative power. Being not afraid nor 
careful for the life that now is, he can enter upon that creative 
life that is eternal. 


Damnation is not a pleasant word, nor, in our day, is it 
a popular one. This may be because it has become theologi- 
cally stereotyped and cut off from the bases of living facts. 
It has become so mixed up with expressions of anger, wrath 
and malice in God that we forget it is but the absence of life, 
the negation or denial of life itself. If the tree had the 
power of choice and chose not to give place to the rejuvenat- 
ing sap which means for it wholesome activity and life, the 
death of the tree could not be charged against the universe, 
nor against life, nor against God, but rather against the spirit 
of the tree which refused to respond normally to its environ- 
ment. ‘The forces of the universe are all for the making of 
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souls and can only be obstructed and turned back by the op- 
position of evil choices and human negations. 

The very forces which make for life in the normally 
functioning organism make for death in the organism that 
refuses to function. Sun and wind and rain and soil are of 
the very article and essence of life to the living tree but they 
also hasten the decay and disintegration of the dead tree. This 
is but nature’s prophylaxis in the interest of surviving life— 
for life, more life, is the undying quest of the universe. 


A recent writer has caught the secret of this truth from The 
Divine Comedy. Throughout the aisles of the universe there 
is but one song heard over all. The burden of that song is 
“Amore! amore! amore!” love! love! love! In the Paradiso 
it is the celestial harmony that moves the sun and all the 
stars: the power that keeps the circling hosts within their 
orbit of perfect relationship to God, the source of prevailing 
peace and joy. ‘To the struggling pilgrims up the winding 
paths of the mount of purgatory it is a reminder of need and 
also the inspirer of all their hope. But in the dark places of 
the Inferno, that which provides the source of life and joy 
for paradise, and which in purgatory is the undying comfort 
of the prisoners of hope, constitutes the main punishment. If 
life in the universe is normal response to environment then 
failure to respond, refusal of ‘‘otherness,”’ is damnation. 


And sometimes for the human soul the path of life leads 
out beyond and in contravention to the physical because man 
is the bearer of an unwonted freedom. The life of the soul 
may call for the death of the body. In the waning light of 
an Athenian day, Socrates closed his defence against his pro- 
secutors in words somewhat like these: ‘‘But now the sun is 
setting and we must be going, you to life and I to death and 
only God can know who is the more fortunate.’”” What was 
unknown to the Athenians on that fateful afternoon of the 
fifth century B. C. is the surest knowledge of the twentieth. By 
death preferred to the capitulation of his soul, Socrates was 
choosing the high road to life, response to the highest en- 
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vironment. It is this eternal and transcending quality of hu- 


man life that makes sure the foundation of immortality. 
‘Death is but a change of key 
In life the golden harmony.” 
Where there is life there is no need for other authority, 


it is supreme. Life is its own authorization, instantly com- 
manding obeisance and recognition from all men. It is at 
the heart of all religion. It is life rather than decrees, coun- 
cils and anathemas that over-rides and conquers the gates of 
hell. If Christians generally were less careful of the form 
and more careful to manifest the life and love of their religion 
the world would be swept by immediate revival. It is that 
germ of life which lies at the heart of any religion, not fear, 
superstition, or obstinacy that enables it to survive the cen- 
turies. Wherever this good, this striving after the spiritual, 
is found beneath all grossness of unworthy form in which it 
appears there is life and God. This is the survival element 
in Buddha, Confucius, Mohammed, and Christ. In the end 
each must be judged by his capacity to inspire life. The con- 
test between religions and sects can never lie in the field of 
theology, it is always eventually in the field of life. The only 
apostolic succession is the succession of living power. The 
power of life is its own sign-manual of authority. All others 
are false. 

The amazing fact is the general recognition of the authority 
of goodness. Men may wrangle over the Apostles’ Creed; 
they are of one mind before the spectacle of a human life giv- 
ing itself for others. This height of human achievement be- 
longs not singularly to any race, class or nationality. It speaks 
a universal language and conviction. It erases all credal and 
racial lines. It is as easily understood by the fetich worshipper 
as by the saint. It reaches a universal comprehension. It 
defies the mandates of artificial authorities, such as kings, 
congresses and popes. It is stronger than customs and in- 
stitutions. And all this it is because it is of the essence of 
life and love. 

What could be more expressive of life, love and beauty 
than Dallas Lore Sharp’s phrase: ‘Robins singing in the 
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rain?” It is the old-new inexplicable and paradoxical mys- 
tery of life that laughs down every attempt at mechanistic 
explanation and can be only understood by the appreciative 
and believing heart. Who has not heard that note of life 
and courage under lowering skies? I have heard that win- 
some call when the sky was filled with great white crystal 
snowflakes; the heart of life singing to the heart of life 
in transcendent supremacy to all outward circumstances. 


What time dull care stalks at my pillow, I hear his com- 
rade in spirit the mocking-bird singing through the long, long 
night to while the hours of darkness for his nesting mate. 
There is something here that even behaviorism cannot ex- 
plain. One can see why the individual organism should seek 
its own in food and comfort, but why should it, unknowing, 
reach out to a future that transcends it? There is but a sin- 
gle answer; it is the power and authority of life, a life that 
is intelligent, causative and purposive; a life that finds its ex- 
pression in all life; a life so delicately balanced that it notes 
the fall of a sparrow; a life in which all living things par- 
ticipate as they realize the highest uses of life. And evermore 
it is a life which is realized, which becomes actual only by giv- 
ing. Whoever is endowed with the opportunity of life, and at- 
tempts to avoid the supreme gift of himself, is already stricken 
with death. Such only is the great denial. Having reached 
the final decision to save one’s life, not to spend it in the 
common good, all the remaining earthly years are but a mel- 
ancholy tale of blasted hopes, growing improverishment and 
death. Selfishness is a cutting of the stalk which alone could 
supply the sap of continuous life to the flower of our humanity. 
It is life being betrayed at the only point where betrayal is 
possible, in the moral choices of the human spirit. And on 
the other hand death or giving for others blooms into an 
overwhelming immortality over which death has no power. It 
needs but to read the story of life in atom, in cell, in bird, 
and flower, to learn that “‘he that saveth his life shall lose it 
and he that loseth it shall keep it to life eternal.” 


RELATIVITY AND LIFE 


WILLIAM H. ROBERTS 
Redlands University 


What Relativity Is 


The relativity of motion is no new idea. It is at least as 
old as Newtonian Mechanics: and it is enforced by numerous 
illustrations upon even the most superficial student of Mathe- 
matics, Physics, or Astronomy. It may be summarised in the 
statement that motion may be referred to any system of co- 
ordinates, that the motion so studied will have quite different 
characters as it is referred to different systems and that the 
choice of coordinates is a matter of convenience. 


In case my statement is defective, I venture a very familiar 
illustration. A passenger on an ocean steamship in mid-ocean 
refers all his movements to the ship as a stationary object. He 
is not, to be sure, ignorant of the fact that the ship is in mo- 
tion. The vibration of the machinery, the rush of the foam- 
ing water past the vessel’s side, the visibly receding wake, 
indicate movement. He may even note the direction of the 
motion with reference to the sun. These are, however, to him 
very minor matters. For him there are no coordinates with- 
out the ship. The officers of the vessel, with the aid of the 
science of navigation, refer the motion of the steamer to the 
arbitrarily chosen parallels of latitude and longitude. To an 
observer capable of noting the rotation of the earth the move- 
ments of a passenger upon the steamship would be seen as 
the compounding of the passenger's own movements, the 
movements of the vessel upon the ocean’s surface, and the 
earth’s rotation. Another observer would compound all these 
movements with the movement of the earth about its orbit. 
And we can probably suppose as many such observers as our 
perverse ingenuity may choose. The point is that the motion 
of any body is different for each system of coordinates chosen 


—or is fully defined, by a system of equations, only for the 
particular coordinates selected. 
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Newtonian space, as we know, is three-dimensional, infinite, 
absolute, uniformily empty. Everywhere throughout it ds= 
V dx-+dy+dz. Time, too, is absolute and dv—ds/dt. In 
this vast emptiness time flows forever. Of time and space 
movement is generated. Man arbitrarily fixes points of space 
and instants of time. Of these the imposing temple of the 
sciences is built. 


A little reflection, however, shows us that time is no less 
relative than motion. Let us suppose two points A...... B 
at a sufhcient distance apart so that light will take an ap- 
preciable time to travel any part of the intervening distance. 
Now let an event, a, occur at A and another, Dea a Lee oc’ 
these two events be to our consciousness “simultaneous.” Let 
C be an observer located between A and B and capable of 
observing both events. Then plainly it will depend upon the 
position of C whether the two events are observed in the 

(b) 
order a-b, b-a, or simultaneously (/). If simultaneity and 
(a) 
order thus become relative, nothing remains of time which 
can be regarded as absolute. If we cling to an absolute simul- 
taneity or order, it is only by surreptitiously introducing an 
Absolute Experience capable of comprehending instantly all 
events in the infinity of space. 


Now the Newtonian Mechanics works adequately so long 
as we seek merely to build sky-scrapers or devise machines. It 
works also, at least fairly well, for the purposes of astronomy. 
By its aid we discover a certain order in the movements of 
the heavenly bodies and forthwith “feel at home in the uni- 
verse.’ There has been, however, one field of investigation 
in which curious difficulties have arisen. In the study of elec- 
tro-magnetic and optical phenomena calculations on the basis 
of the Newtonian Mechanics were not verified by actual ex- 
periment. The Michelson-Morley experiment led Lorentz to 
assume that a body in motion became contracted in the direc- 
tion of its movement. By means of certain transformations 
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based upon this assumption a partial reconciliation was ef- 
fected between the orthodox mechanics and the phenomena 
of electro-magnetism and optics. 

Convinced that analysis of phenomena on the basis of New- 
tonian space and absolute time had about reached the limit 
of its usefulness, Einstein made a new departure. He chose 
a new absolute—the velocity of light. 

The Newtonian Mechanics was unable to find a satisfac- 
tory place for the uniform velocity of light. In other words, 
absolute time and uniform, infinite space demanded a variable 
velocity. This could not, however, be allowed. Experimental 
evidence was conclusive against it. If, now, velocity of light 
is taken to be absolute and uniform, the stupendous conse- 
quence follows that we must think of space and time as rela- 
tive and variable! Moreover, space and time interpenetrate 
each other in an amazing manner. The new differential equa- 
tions with their new variable express the matter succinctly 
for the mathematician; but their significance is hard to inter- 
pret in other language. We can only say that time is joined 
with the three dimensions of space to make a fourth dimen- 
sion—not of space—of Space-Time. 


We have then to suppose that in any body in motion there 
occurs a compression of space measurement—units in the di- 
rection of the motion and a shortening of the units of time 
with reference to the corresponding space and time systems 
of any other body which we choose to assume at rest. Within 
the moving body or system Space-Time is distorted! Space 
and time, then, are neither empty nor rigid. As subject to 
distortion, they are gelatinous! 

From this conception of a variable space and time astound- 
ing consequences follow. So long as a system is in uniform 
motion, there is no change in its units of reference. Uniform 
motion of a system cannot be distinguished from rest by any 
mechanical experiment confined to that system. Let accelera- 
tion, however, occur—either positive or negative. The refer- 
ence systems vary concomitantly with the varying velocity. 
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The phenomena of a gravitational field occur. We are thus 
led to think of a gravitational field as the accompaniment of 
a varying distortion (or tension) of space! And Clifford, 
long before Einstein, suggested that electric fields might be 
similarly generated! 


What of It? 


It is to be noted first of all that “practical” results of Ein- 
stein’s doctrine are not to be expected. There is no need for 
nervousness. It is not likely to affect our engineering, our 
trade, our legislation, nor our religions. Even in the province 
of astronomical or physical calculation there will be few and 
slight visible effects. Mathematically this is expressed in say- 
ing that the corrections which Einstein introduces into such cal- 
culations, based as the corrections are upon a fraction which 
has the velocity of light for its denominator, are so small as 
to be negligible except for distances and velocities far beyond 
possible human manipulation or experience. Even in astron- 
omy the resulting modifications of older reckonings have been 
barely within the limits of accuracy of the most precise in- 
struments. In this has lain the chief difficulty in the way of 
the theory’s verification. It is, perhaps, disappointing that 
a theory so sensational and revolutionary should give us re- 
sults that can be distinguished from the results of the older 
theory only by the most elaborate and painstaking effort. 

Our thought of the universe, however, it is bound to af- 
fect profoundly. 

First I would note that it strikingly confirms what philo- 
sophers have long suspected—the subjectivity, not of space 
and time, but of our thought of space and time. By forcing 
us to think of these in a new way it brings clearly to light the 
truth that our former ideas were the constructions of more 
or less reflective thought. They were, then, neither direct 
perceptions, “necessities of thought,” nor intuitions. They 
were, and the new theory is another, theoretical constructions, 
subject to correction when new observations make such cor- 
rection necessary. 
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May we go on to say that Einstein has laid a scientific foun- 
dation for Idealism? Einstein himself is said to have de- 
clared that no metaphysical consequences whatever should be 
drawn from his theory. He would certainly feel scandalised 
‘f his doctrine were made the basis of subjectivism in any form. 
His preference in the matter, however, need not be consulted; 
and if the theory of relativity really affords such a basis, no 
decree, even from its author, can prevent such use of it. But 
the theory itself is essentially scientific. It is a statement of 
the kind of space and time which mathematical physics and 
astronomy require for the accommodation and explanation of 
certain phenomena whose very existence is known only to ad- 
vanced students of those subjects. If an idealistic theory of 
space and time is to be maintained it must be on other grounds 
than the Doctrine of Relativity; and these will not be very 
seriously affected by the minute corrections which Einstein has 
contributed. 


But if our thought of space and time is to be thus altered, 
if we are called upon to think of them in ways that at first 
seem bizarre to the last degree, the suggestion arises with 
considerable force that perhaps space and time exist only as 
abstractions from experience. The doctrine of Relativity 
does not assert this nor can such a conclusion be derived with 
rigorous logic from it. Yet it can scarcely be denied that as 
a result of the doctrine space and time lose prestige. A wider 
experience may necessitate still more profound modifications ; 
and there is no visible end to the revisions that may be de- 
manded. It will be surprising indeed if idealists and experi- 


ence-philosophers do not seize upon the suggestion we have 
noted. 


The doctrine of relativity, it seems to me, has emphasised 
anew and with extraordinary force the unity of the world. 
The discrepancies between mechanics and electro-dynamics 
have been reconciled. The old dualism of Space and Time 
has been transcended. A new reality appears which for lack 
of a better name we call Space-Time. Within this, the product 
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of stresses and strains which we can as yet only dimly appre- 
hend, gravitational and electric fields arise, and hence all that 
is. Space is no longer a vast emptiness and time an ineffective 
flow. They are forceful and fertile. Space and time, grav- 
ity, electricity, matter, are dissolved in a single great Unity. 
Within this Unity, Alexander suggests, developes, or emerges 
Deity itself. 


This unitary world, this universe, is throughout mathema- 
tical. “God geometrizes,” exclaimed an ancient philosopher. 
Space-Time is at heart a system of differential equations, so 
Einstein teaches us. His theory originated in a mathematical 
difficulty. It achieved a mathematical harmonisation. At 
times it has seemed to me that it was wrongly named Rela- 
tivity. Should it not rather be called Absolutism—Mathema- 
tical Absolutism ? 


The fundamental significance of Einstein’s Doctrine of Re- 
lativity is to be found just here—in whatever significance we 
grant to uniformity in nature, to mathematical formule as 
regulative principles, to an invariant order. Why these should 
be, why there is an order in the universe, why science is possi- 
ble, why mathematical thought can penetrate so deeply into 
the mystery of the world, have long been fundamental prob- 
lems. Pythagoras sensed them. Plato enjoyed a glorious 
vision of an invariant order behind the flux of the apparent, 
of great regulative principles that governed the process of 
the universe. Einstein has made the problem more acute by 
exhibiting a more intimate relation between reality and mathe- 
matics than we had before realised, by showing us mathema- 
tics wrought in an astonishing way into the inmost texture of 
the universe. From the unity of the world, from its mathe- 
matical character, my own tendency is to infer the activity of 
a Great Mathematician. 


Appreciation of the relativity of time makes it a little easier 
for me to conceive of a Consciousness to which past, present, 
and future can be eternally present. 
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But here I have begun to romance. And since I have begun 
thus, I will close this paper with a brief account of the emo- 
tional reaction which the Doctrine of Relativity has aroused 
in me. 


It was at first an emotion of dismay. To all of us the New- 
tonian world with its absolute space and time was the real 
one. However, we may have been devoted to idealist meta- 
physics, there was the Newtonian world before our eyes and 
under our feet. It had a power which no reflection upon 
Kantian or other categories could quite overcome. It had a 
fixed, a granitic quality. The new universe of Einstein’s seems 
fluid_—or perhaps better—gelatinous. Simultaneity and order 
are dissolved and disappear. Space is capable of distortion 
and from this distortion arise electric and gravitational fields. 
It is a dismaying universe, even though we may be able to 
regard our dismay with some degree of humorous detach- 
ment. 


And yet it is a world to wonder at. The interpenetration 
of space and time, the mathematical harmony of it make its 
unity more awe-inspiring than ever before. If it is a gelatinous 
universe, it is a universe that is quiveringly sensitive through- 
out to the play of the forces that work within it. I seem to 
catch occasional glimpses of a great Energy as its foundation. 
And it seems a little easier to conceive of that Energy as a 


Life. 


THE BAIKAL FOREST 
OLGA KOKSHAROVA 


For three days we had remained in the little station of 
Tanray in Siberia on the shores of Lake Baikal, delayed by a 
broken rail, which interested us only in so far as it kept us 
from going on our way. We were forty students, forty fresh- 
men at that, homeward bound to spend the Christmas holi- 
days; and our car being side-tracked caused us great anxiety, 
for we feared heavy snow-fall at any time which would keep 
us up there perhaps for many weeks. It was very possible that 
we would spend our holidays here, in the dirty freight car, for 
since it was war-time and the railroad was short of cars, we 
students had to be satisfied with our accommodations. Three 
or four of us went to the station-master every hour or so to 
make sure he did not forget us. Always the same answer 
“tomorrow,” which hadn’t come for the past three days. 
Maybe some other time we could have enjoyed our adventure, 
because the surroundings of this little place were really beau- 
tiful. ‘The great rocky mountains, which were covered with 
the deep pine forests, crowded around the large lake. The 
green waves noisily broke on the rocks, silent remained the 
mighty trees as if they guarded a great secret, and only when 
the wind began to blow it seemed they cried. Many stories, 
legends and songs were connected with Lake Baikal and with 
the River Angara, which flows out of it and which was re- 
markable for its clear and very blue water. By now the weather 
was terrible, the thermometer registered minus forty degrees 
centigrade, the northwind continually blowing had almost 
swept the roof from our car. Baikal was raging! 


The cold, the dirt in our car, and prospect of missing our 
vacation, made the mood of all below zero, too. Every one 
had gone to bed, although it was only eight o’clock, but 
when it is so cold outside and dark inside every one wants to go 
to sleep early. Only I was obliged to stay awake, since it was 
my turn to keep watch, so I put the coffee pot on the heater 
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and sat gazing into the fire letting myself drift back into my 
distant and happy childhood. 

This was not my first crossing of the great Siberia Way. I 
see myself a tiny girl of ten years in a long night-gown sneak- 
ing stealthily the full length of a half illuminated corridor 
of the coach, opening the rear door and sitting down on the 
bottom step, quietly shutting the door behind me. A strong 
wind blowing into my face threw my long tartar hair into 
a frenzy and cut short my breath. It seemed to me the train 
moved with unusual speed as I tried to penetrate the depths 
of the Siberian Forest. I ama little afraid of the darkness of 
the night and of the big forest itself and at the same time I am 
delighted with the mystery of the unknown atmosphere, and 
with the fact that grandmother lies asleep in her berth not 
dreaming what her mischievous child is doing. 

The night is clear; the dark blue sky is covered with the 
golden stars. The silvery moonbeams make fantastic de- 
signs by filtering through the leaves of the branches. Slowly 
nodding back and forth whisper the trees. From the strong 
and intoxicating odor of the field flowers my head begins to 
whirl. It seems to me that in the next moment the trees will 
part and reveal the Prince riding on the gray wolf or the 
Sleeping Beauty on her couch hanging from its four marble 
columns, or the Beast in his Castle; perhaps even the ground 
itself will open to expose the life of the gnome or the crystal 
palace of the underground God—and the fantasy grows and 
expands in the land of fairies. The train travelled faster and 
faster and fairly flew along the shore of the river. Now I 
saw the river mermaids clinging to the overhanging limbs of 
the trees which trailed in the water, combing their long green 
hair; their seductive and mysterious laughter tinkled like 
silver bells. Here came the dwarf with the brown furry body, 
with horns and a red hat, romping in the meadow. Of him 
I am not afraid. He’s my friend and fellow-conspirator in 
all my play and mischief. The trees whisper, stretching to- 
ward me their long arms as though they wish to take me 
through the depths of the forest to the ogress. 
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A loud knock on the door, not to a little fantastic child, 
but to the twenty-year-old practical student whose heart al- 
most stopped beating. “Wind,” I attempt to console myself, 
but the knock grows louder and is repeated. ‘Who is there 2” 
I asked, returning to reality. “The watchmen. Let us warm 
ourselves.” I helped them open the ice-locked door of the 
freight car and two snow-covered figures stamped in, accom- 
panied by a sharp gust of wind. Their brows, mustaches 
and even their eye-lashes were frozen, their fur collars cov- 
ered with icicles. “‘Brrrr, the weather is terrible,” said one 
of them, stretching his hand toward the fire, “I am almost 
sure that our bridge will be torn away by the wind and water 
this night. Baikal rages! Every year before he freezes, he 
rages thus.” I asked them to have coffee with me and gave 
them sugar for it, which was very scarce at that time. “Yes, 
the weather!” he continued; ‘‘doomed is any man who may 
be on the lake at this time, for not one has yet returned after 
such a storm.” Thoughtfully gazing into the fire he slowly 
drank his coffee. 

“Have you ever heard the legend of our lake?” “No,” I 
answered, placing more wood on the fire and filling the coffee 
pot; and I asked him to tell it to me. 


“Once upon a time,” began he, ‘‘when there were no people 
on the earth, in our Siberian forest lived a happy god, Baikal. 
Even now, the surrounding countrymen believe that his laugh- 
ter echoes between the mountains. Once in the spring he met 
the Flower Fairy and fell in love with her. Nothing inter- 
rupted their happiness. Together the flowers and the trees 
enjoyed their merry life; joyfully played the silver water in 
the mountain spring, joyfully flew the many-colored butter- 
flies, and sang in the night his beautiful song the little gray 
nightingale. Rising on his feet the cowardly hare stirred 
his long ears and listened to the happy song of the whole 
Siberian Forest. 


But, as time passed, autumn came, the sun is now not so 
bright, the trees are gold and yellow, the birds do not sing so 
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gaily, the flower heads begin to droop, the butterflies are 
gone, and even the brown squirrel begins to collect and store 
nuts for winter. ‘Goodbye, Baikal,” the fairy said, “When 
autumn comes, the lives of fairies are short on this earth. I 
must go back to fairyland.” And soon she went. For con- 
solation she left with him their little daughter Angara of the 
blue eyes. The time passed quickly. Baikal is not so gay. 
He does not laugh and leap so often; he aged, craving peace 
in his birthplace, so he became the great peaceful lake Sacred 
Baikal between his native mountains. The people say that 
Baikal is as deep as the earth itself, and with him lived his be- 
loved child Angara of the blue eyes. 


Baikal kept his peace for not a very long time. Angara 
grew up and not being satisfied with the peaceful life of her 
old father, fell in love with Yenisei of the golden hair who 
playfully ran by. Leaving her old father, she ran away with 
the Yenisei and since that time peace and quiet have not been 
known by the Sacred Baikal. 


Thoughtfully the watchman sipped his coffee. ‘‘Yes,’’ he 
rejoined, “there is some talk that in the end Baikal brought 
his daughter back again and that is why one of the branches 
of our golden Yenisei River flowing into Baikal is almost as 
blue as the Angara River itself, which flows out of Baikal 
into Yenisei.”” Finishing his coffee he turned to his com- 
panion saying, “Light the lantern. It is time for us to go. And 
you had better put some wood in your heater as only coals re- 
main.” The cold wind blowing through the open door upon 
the coals burst them into flame. The door banged shut. 
‘Tomorrow we will send you home,” a muffled voice was 
heard from without. I added wood to the fire; brightly it 
glowed and illuminated the sleeping figures of the other thir- 
ty-nine freshmen. Wrapping a scarf around me, I again 
stared into the fire trying to stop an instant in life’s journey 
more firmly to fix in my memory the beautiful picture. The 


thin wall of the car was creaking in the wind. Baikal was 
still raging outside! 


FRENCH WHILE YOU WAIT 
TROWBRIDGE LARNED 


Had I—pauvre petit—learned French from my French- 
speaking mother, my written speech at least would now be 
charged with an elan and esprit which the off-hand use of 
such words I fear but feebly suggests. As it was, my fifteen 
years found me with a soupcon of Fénelon and some excellent 
ear-French communicated by a Catholic nun who taught me 
to recite “La Gloire.” 

A little later I received the indelible impression that was, 
alas! my undoing: one of those counselings thrust upon you 
unawares—lurking perhaps in a paragraph snipped by the 
irresponsible exchange editor, urged upon you in some specious 
advertisement of time-clocks, or intoned by The Evening 
Uplift for your dozing attention before dinner. The moni- 
tor’s name does not matter. Suffice it that the words engag- 
ing the eye of adolescence were graven on my memory—wax 
(or was it putty?) to receive and marble to retain. 

“Learn a language in your wasted minutes. Learn it while 
you wait for your meals!” 

It did not occur to me at the time that I almost never 
waited for my meals (a prosperous parent then happily pro- 
viding them), but went to meet them automatically, with the 
alacrity of a large nickel alarm clock. One who like myself 
wore gaiters, that he might not be a moment late for break- 
fast, might have observed a certain inadequacy in the argu- 
ment; but these cold arresting thoughts come to one in later 
life. In all the long years that have intervened, that chance 
admonition has gone on developing deep down in my system: 
buoying me with false hopes, inculcating vicious ideas of easy 
and unattained self-education, shaping and reshaping my life, 
misdirecting my footsteps— 

Yes, the very emotionalism you may detect in my perfervid 
style arises from a French temperament honestly acquired 
through heredity, and fettered for thirty years by the in- 
ability to express in English my true natural feelings with 
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the eloquence, the artistry, the clarity and logic of a Taine 
or a Briand. Triste—n’est ce pas? 

Ah, si jeunesse savait! (It is only in this limited manner, 
too often achieved at second hand, that I may let myself go.) 
Cromwell, I charge thee, shun admonition. Beware of wall 
mottoes. “Learn a language in your wasted minutes?” Dear 
man, for twenty-five years I have striven—sedulous ape and 
otherwise—to express myself forcefully in my native tongue, 
though without recourse to a megaphone, and—well, you can 
see for yourself. 

In fact, though a series of accidents has condemned me to 
more leisure than a lotus eater’s in a ten-dollar edition of 
Tennyson, and I should therefore enjoy a lingual reach that 
includes the Scandinavian, my French—though spoken with 
aplomb and verve—does not seem to serve me much beyond 
the first course of that dinner which while waiting for I could 
or might have acquired— 

Or did the moralist mean the time wasted at meals?... 
N-no, no, I think not. He was well-meaning, but an American. 


It may be that I am wrong, or slow to learn. It may be 
that I have met countless persons who learned their French 
in the wasted minutes wasted by Americans—minutes wasted 
through missing a ferry boat, minutes wasted in watching a 
safe go to the seventeenth story, minutes wasted—I could 
multiply instances, only that, too, would clearly be a waste of 
minutes during which you or I might—I say might—learn to 
count up to quatre-vingt-treize, which you may remember as 
being the name of a novel by Victor Hugo. But in my case the 
bell has always rung at or before the soixante et onze, and I 
have had to begin all over again the next time. 


As I was saying, the many Americans who have spoken to 
me in, as it were, French—or almost in French—may have 
learned it in the time saved or wasted before, during or after 
dinner. One might argue the case either way: After dinner 
an American goes to the movies, doesn’t he? And he goes 
there in a motor car, eh? Or, if Mr. Gompers was right, he 
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should go there in a motor car, thus maintaining the charac- 
ter of American institutions. Well, what waste time has he, 
after dinner, to waste on French? To which the other one of 
us will reply with dignity: “Well, he has learned to say 
‘shofer’ and ‘chase-us,’ hasn’t he? Sure he has.” 

Of course I would not discourage any one from working 
in his spare, or lean, moments—providing it is not the cornet. 
Sir Edwin Arnold (I beg you will not confuse his industry 
with that of Arnold Bennett) wrote The Light of Asia on 
his cuffs, in London omnibuses. Mr. Sinclair Lewis lets his 
pen trot while riding on the railroad. Gladstone learned Greek 
at sixty while waiting—for the overthrow of the Opposition, 
was it not? 

Yes, and I once knew a newspaper reporter who learned 
French in the intervals of collecting news for Joseph Pulit- 
zer’s St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Perhaps no one will believe 
this, just as I never could make any one believe that I once 
saw educated fleas. Very well, then. The reporter’s name 
was Hicks, and he “covered” the religious news—riding a 
bicycle and learning French as he rode along. Later he became 
private secretary to Henry George, author of the single tax. 
Humorous sort of expression in these days, is it not?— 
single tax. But that is what George called it, and Hicks be- 
came his secretary after learning French while riding a bi- 
cycle on religious assignments. No, it was not Lloyd George, 
or Grace George. It was Henry—same name as Henry 
Ford; and it seems to me there is something to be said after 
all, for French learned in these circumstances. Unfortunately 
I did not learn to ride a bicycle till many years later, and this 
opportunity to learn French was one that I did not embrace. 


Another question:—Does French, acquired through cut- 
ting out the sporting page after office hours, make for efh- 
ciency—the efficiency of the clean-cut, red-blooded, up-stand- 
ing live wires to whom the “Help Wanted Ads.” are mostly 
addressed? Or is French, after all, a luxury—like grand 
opera, Granville Barker, and life in Greater New York? 
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This is something each one must decide for himself. And 
if one can not hope to write French, or understand it when 
spoken, it is conceivable that almost any one might scrape a 
reading acquaintance with it, without which the literate per- 
son, at least, will always walk lame along the paths of liter- 
ature. It was a famous Britisher—Lord Morley—who said 
that any one who knew how to read French need never know 
a dull hour; and no Englishman has ever uttered a greater 
compliment, or a truer. 

But foreign languages never have been our forte: one might 
almost say that more Americans have won the Croix de Guerre 
than those who know how to pronounce it. However, thanks 
to prohibition, café in this country may eventually come to 
mean something else than a place where whiskey is sold. 

With us such things take time; time and patience. Hence 
the patent absurdity of French acquired before the soup. I 
know better; it cannot be done. Not only is it a fallacy, but 
a fallacy that makes you fatuous—leading you fondly to be- 
lieve that an act of faith suffices. But faith without work will 
not take you far. Believe in yourself as much as you like, but 
don’t try to force upon others the belief that you know French 
because you can do addition better than the waiter. 

Strange delusion! When one has just learned to strike 
out on skates without sprawling supinely, one does not essay 
the grapevine twist—not deliberately at least. But when one 
can count up to ten in French acquired before meals, one is 
daring—nay, foolhardly—beyond belief. 


An American gone astray in the streets of Paris (says the 
anecdote), and overcome by hunger, appealed to the passerby. 
Alas, he had not thought of his accent: who is to teach us 
that in the interval ere the entrée? 


(yp: - d . . 
J'ai faim!” he endeavored to plead—pronouncing it of 
course, “J’ai femme.” 


ee , ba fe wr 
Monsieur is indeed fortunate,” returned the Parisian— 


a little bewildered, but none the less polite; and he went his 
way. 
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Who can doubt that the wretch who stood there starving 
in the midst of plenty was other than the author of the ad- 
monition that led my youth astray: ‘Learn a language while 
waiting for your meals.” 

Bah to him! Or, as one might say in French before meals: 
a bas! 


WOOD SORREL 
MILLICENT DAVIS DILLEY 


Where sunlight 

Seldom comes 

Are banks of 

Thick reindeer moss 
Carpeted with 

Dainty wood sorrel 
Little ternate 

Oxalis leaflets, 

Shutting up 

At close of day. 

Your rose-veined chalice 
So delicate 

So enamel-like 

Drips purple 

From its heart. 

How the wood 

Children, elves, 
Nymphs, pixes, love you! 
Fra Angelico and Botticelli 
Used your leaves 

As sacred symbols 

Of the Trinity long ago. 
Named you, too, 

The Hallelujah Flower. 


OSCAR WILDE 
A Post-Impression 
VIRGINIA TAYLOR MC CORMICK 

Perhaps none of our generation knew the real Wilde until 
Frank Harris set a new style in biographies and told us all 
about him and the other worthwhiles of the nineties. Most 
of them were worthwhiles but there were many who were 
too interesting and too original to be appreciated by the com- 
mon-or-gardeners of the period, so that we owe to Frank 
Harris not only a debt of gratitude for the new style in “Lives 
of Great Men” but also a debt that we do not quite know how 
to pay for his courageous skimming with a shallow dipper of 
the farm variety, of milk of that period and the whipping of 
the rich cream collected in this way. Heavy food you say? 
Perhaps, but very savoury to those of us who have a taste 
for the oriental and fantastically delightful in literature. 

Until the appearance of this notable book which taught us 
to know not just the foibles but the depths of wisdom in 
Oscar Wilde we looked upon him as the bad boy of Ireland 
forgetting his genius in his moral lapses. Maybe there were 
a few broad-minded people who felt that it was a crime 
against the world’s great art to set a genius of the first mag- 
nitude to picking oakum and cobbling shoes when a few well- 
sharpened pencils and some clean white pads would have 
given us gems of writing to vie with 4 House of Pomegran- 
ates or The Duchess of Padua; but for the most part they 
were rather timid as to their sentiments, so loud-voiced and 
so belligerent were the Preservers of Youthful Morals who 
not only insisted that Wilde was getting his just dues but 
that his name must be expunged from the English language. 

Only a few short years ago, when a child returned from 
school to tell his mamma that the teacher had read The Night- 
ingale and the Rose to the class, it was a signal for the mamma 
to call up other mammas and say with much stridency that 
something must be done about the teacher in the seventh 
grade as she was lost to all sense of decency and had let the 
children in her class hear the polluted name of Oscar Wilde. 
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It is of course the same world-old weakness of the average 
person that the man and his genius cannot be viewed sepa- 
rately; the inability to see genius as something shining and 
clear even if all the sins of all the strait-laced sects in Chris- 
tendom envelop it. Frank Harris with the stiff, setacious 
broom of reason swept these clouds forever into oblivion and 
it is Wilde the genius that we see today, while Wilde the 
sinner is blown as dust among the wild carrot and blue chic- 
ory. It is the critics of today and tomorrow who must ap- 
praise his work, not the men who, living with him, were de- 
nied the perspective necessary to true weighing of genius; and 
I think perhaps that some day his letters will appear, neatly 
bound, red leather and gold markings, to prove at least one 
thing, that he was weak rather than vicious, emotionally 
rather than premeditatedly evil. His poetry is like his era, 
artificial and over-coloured; yellow busses and yellow butter- 
flies, green carnations and orange lilies, adorn it. And yet 
the one great heart-burst, the one genuinely sincere thing that 
even the most prejudiced cannot refute, is the Ballad of Read- 
ing Gaol, the record of his own forfeiture of all that made 
life worth having. Fate cannot turn a more cruel joke than 
the one that made England laugh at the gay wit and jests of 
brilliant wickedness in two of Wilde’s plays, proceeding with 
marked success upon the theatre boards at the very time of 
his trial and conviction, yet with true British amende honor- 
able for the outraged decencies, the managers struck his name 
from the bills and with true British sense of the fitness of 
things continued to make money with this thinly veiled anony- 
mity. The plays were quite harmless and the stolid audi- 
ence enjoyed them but they never spoke the name of their crea- 
tor for fear of sullying their immaculate lips. In a way this was 
understandable, for even today we cannot discuss Wilde the 
man, and still one likes to recall the little anecdotes that drift 
down the years showing him to have been just—Wilde. 

A charming Irish lady, sitting with me alone one day and 
speaking of the old days in Ireland tempted me to ask her 
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if she had ever known Wilde. ‘‘Why yes, my dear, we were 
next-door neighbors and though I was many years younger 
we often met.’ I implored her to tell me something of him. 


One of her rich all-Irish smiles spread over her intellectual 
face. ‘I remember a party at the Lieutenant-Governor’s to 
which I was bidden and my mother said I was too young, but 
finally yielded to my importunities provided I would wear a 
high-necked muslin frock and not dance. I wanted to go 
enough even for that, so primly clad, little low-heeled slippers 
and a maidenly blue sash, I went and Oscar Wilde was one 
of the guests. As the evening proceeded I rigidly held to my 
promise and sat stiffly with the older ladies, watching with 
much interest Oscar, who was not dancing either, as it upset 
his artistic pose to move about rapidly. It was at the height 
of his bizarrerie in dress and Oriental affectations. He had on 
bright blue satin trousers and an exquisite Mandarin coat of 
orange brocade embroidered in white lilies and vari-coloured 
birds and in his hand he waved a tall white lily. It was before 
he had invented the green carnation cult. Presently he picked 
up an orange and black sofa cushion of huge dimensions and 
coming over to me put it on the floor and sat at my feet. At 
first I was breathless with dismay, wondering what to say, 
as he had always ignored the girls of my age, beyond a casual 
nod of recognition, but soon I was lost in the charm of his 
languid conversation. He talked of all things new and strange 
to me, though they seemed to fit quite naturally with his 
scheme of life, and always ‘Paris’? was the word slipping in 
and out of his sentences like a shiny chameleon; taking its col- 
ours from his imagination. Paris seemed to him the lure of 
the world, the one city broad enough and deep enough for the 
life of the artist. His tragic end there brought it all back to 
me so vividly. When supper was announced my mother came 
for me to go home and I managed to stammer out: “I have 
loved hearing you talk, Oscar, thank you so much.” He nodded 
stiffly and with his inimitably languid manner said, ‘Quite so: I 
felt sorry because no one danced with you; wallflowers always 
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mar the landscape, so I wanted to keep you from being one.” 

Wilde has given us an adjective for clever plays: ‘quite 
Wildian” one hears someone in the audience murmur to his 
companion and it is rather remarkable that out of a whole 
galaxy of lesser stars, writing in the manner of Wilde and in 
his own decade, it is Wilde alone that survives, the triumph 
of genius even over amorality. He is the representative of 
what we might call ‘‘the mood of the nineties.” For it was 
a mood rather than a condition, a mood made of a strange 
commingling of honesty and cowardice; a mood curiously 
lacking in what we think of as British courage—orientalism 
transplanted to an alien soil, as it were. It was at no time a 
healthy mood; even its honesty was negative and frequently 
in place of the creative impulse one finds there the protest 
against convention, so often the subterfuge of second-rate 
artists. Perhaps the only really positive phase of this mood 
was its cowardice, fearing even its own protests. Wilde alone 
had virility, even to the extent of fighting a long fight in 
favour of puppet actors whom he used to say had the great 
merit of being unable to argue; and the playwright could have 
his plays put on in his own manner, not after the idea of igno- 
ramuses. Lady Windermere’s Fan, A Woman of No Impor- 
tance and An Ideal Husband are charmingly light and viva- 
cious plays, but The Importance of Being Earnest is the tri- 
umph of the genius of cleverness. It is the one play in which 
we do not need to worry our minds with the question: Is 
Wilde being genuine or histrionic? Is he posing or being him- 
self? Here he is frankly laughing at and with his audience, 
and it is today the most actable comedy in modern English 
literature. In all of Wilde’s works there is a certain hall 
mark of universality that will make future generations refuse 
to class him chronologically and speak of him always indi- 
vidually. That is the grace of genius,—that it sets one outside 
a class, that it erases the hairline markings of talent and type 
and forever burns, regardless of sin or virtue, and that its 
fire purifies even the most sordid. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


The Remembrance of Spinoza 


The two-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the death of Spinoza oc- 
curred February twenty-first, but has been surprisingly little noticed in 
current literature. Perhaps the reason is that the tricentennial date of 
the birth of Spinoza, November twenty-fourth, 1632, is so near. Pro- 
fessor A. Wolf of the University of London, distinguished Spinoza 
scholar, has taken advantage of the occasion and contributes an appre- 
ciative article on “Spinoza” to the Journal of Philosophical Studies 
for January in which he gives a sketch of his life and philosophy. Pro- 
fessor Wolf also announces the welcome news that he “hopes to prepare 
a new English version of the complete works, with introductions and 
commentaries, so that the English student of Spinoza should be at no 
disadvantage.” The English edition is to be based on the edition of 
Dr. C. Gebhart which has been promoted by the University of Heidel- 
berg, in which Spinoza was offered the professorship of philosophy 
in 1673—a tribute which Spinoza must have found heartening even if 
he declined it. 

Spinoza is part of current thought as few philosophers are. Three 
outstanding English philosophers of the present moment—Alexander, 
Whitehead and Lloyd Morgan have owned their indebtedness to Spinoza. 
Of these Lloyd Morgan has sounded a veritable cry of: “Back to 
Spinoza,” for it is the Substance or God of Spinoza which furnishes 
the metaphysical ground of “emergent evolution,” so ably set forth by 
Lloyd Morgan in his Gifford lectures. The “double aspect” theory of 
Spinoza, combined with the theory of evolution, has indeed had a wide 
influence on recent thought, both psychological and philosophical—not 
to mention the influence of his “great vision which sees God in all 
things and all things in God” upon philosophers of an earlier date 
such as Fichte and Schelling and upon poets like Lessing, Goethe, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth and Heine. Indeed it was the poets who first paid 
unstinted tribute to Spinoza. 


But it was not always thus. Few thinkers have been the subject of 
such diverse judgments as Spinoza. In his own day the Jewish com- 
munity of Amsterdam banned him as an atheist and the orthodox Cal- 
vinistic clergy of the country in which his people had found refuge pro- 
nounced his main work “a godless book the like of which did not exist 
from the beginning of the world till now.” Yet the poet Heine called 
Spinoza “‘the God-intoxicated” and Renan, in unveiling a monument 
to him in the Pavilionsgrad at the Hague, pointing to the windows 
of the room where Spinoza died, said: “Maybe it was from there that 
God was seen nearest.” During the two hundred and fifty years since 
Spinoza’s death materialists and idealists have alike found inspiration 
in Spinoza, and it is even so at the present time. Professor Wolf tells 
us that “what is required is to check one’s interpretation of the philo- 
sophy of Spinoza by reference to his life and character.” Certainly no 
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one can study the life of Spinoza without feeling a genuine admiration 
and love for the man. Those that knew him intimately in his own life 
time felt thus towards him, and among them were eminent men as well 
as simple folks. While he was ostracised by his own people, suspected 
by the dominant Christian domination, and forced to live a life in 
retirement—his literary efforts being largely blocked in his life time— 
he complained not nor felt bitter, but gave back love for hatred. He is 
indeed one of the most Christlike of characters and one does not wonder 
at his admiration for the Nazarene as the divinest of men. He would 
indeed have been a Christian, in name as well as in the supreme fact, 
but like Lincoln he was unable to find a denomination that he could 
join without violating his intellectual conscience. I cannot help contrast- 
ing the unhappiness of the later days of the spoiled Leibnitz, who had 
been accustomed to have the world for his audience, with Spinoza living 
and dying in obscurity, content with God for an audience. My heart 
warms up to Spinoza, much as I disagree with him, as it does to no 
other philosopher. Yet is there no ground for the opposed interpreta- 
tions of Spinoza’s great book, the Ethica, ‘which, ‘in the opinion of 
Professor Wolf,’ may perhaps be regarded as the greatest masterpiece 
in the history of metaphysics?” Perhaps a more careful study of 
Spinoza’s biography may give us a clue, but it must be a study of his 
intellectual antecedents. 


There are two main streams of influence in the education of Spinoza. 
There is the earlier influence of his Hebrew education in the Scriptures 
and in the medieval Jewish philosophers—Ibn. Ezra, Maimonides and 
others; and there is the later influence of the Renaissance—the humani- 
ties, the Copernican era in science, Cartesian philosophy. Spinoza grasped 
the new spirit of science and advanced a new hypothesis, the double 
aspect theory. It was a great simplification to reduce two kinds of 
substances—matter and mind—to aspects or attributes of a single sub- 
stance which for Spinoza is God. Matter always has its mental aspect, 
mind has its material aspect. There is no problem of interaction, The 
double aspect theory or parallelism was accepted by nearly all psy- 
chologists of note in the last generation—William James being one of 
the exceptions. But in stating parallelism there is always a tendency to 
emphasize one aspect or the other. In psychology the tendency has 
been to emphasize the physical aspect and to treat mental events as 
concomitant with physiological processes. The latter, for descriptive 
purposes, seem the more substantial facts. For Spinoza mind is “the idea 
of body”: ‘The ideas of body and body, that is, mind and body, are one 
and the same individual, conceived now under the attribute of thought, 
now under the attribute of extension. Ethica (Pt. I1, Prop. xxi). Since 
the mental and material are aspects of one reality, it follows that “the 
order and connection of ideas is the same as the order and connec- 
tion of things” (Pt. II, Prop. vii), or as he puts it in another place: 
“The order and connection of ideas is the same as the order and con- 
nection of causes.” (Pt. II, Prop. xx). But in speaking of the ma- 
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terial aspect as “things” or “‘causes” and in saying that “the object of 
the human mind is the body, and the body as it actually exists” (Pt. II, 
Prop. xiii), the material order seems weighted and mind seems 
concomitant with the material order. While Spinoza holds to universal 
concomitance, he does not think that the mental aspect is the same every- 
where. The “excellence” or quality of mind, on the contrary, varies with 
the “excellence” of the body of which the mind is the idea. (Pt. II, 
Prop. xiii, Note). When Spinoza talks the language of naturalism, 
as he does in Part II of the Ethica, the emphasis falls upon the physical 
attribute. The language of science has been moulded on matter and 
it is difficult to avoid the emphasis while one talks the language of 
science. This emphasis did not occur to Spinoza who all the while was 
intoxicated with the consciousness of God, the spirit of the whole. But 
it is easy to see why he might be interpreted by some—unfamiliar with 
his life and spirit—as a materialist and atheist. 


When Spinoza, on the other hand, is dealing with ethics and re- 
ligion, activity and causality are conceived primarily in mental terms. 
“Our mind is in certain cases active and in certain cases passive. In 
so far as it has inadequate ideas it is necessarily passive.” (Pt. III, 
Prop. I.) It is the mental side which is weighted. “The mind, as 
far as it can, endeavors to conceive those things which increase or help 
the power of activity in the body.” (Pt. III, Prop. XII.) If Spinoza, 
the naturalist, seems to be interested in the ‘changing modifications of 
an infinite material energy,’ Spinoza, the moralist and religious man, 
fixes his attention on the “modifications of an infinite mind-energy,” 
if I may use the too modern language of Professor Wolf, but there 
is only one substance or energy, which expresses itself in various modes, 
and that is God; and the only way to God is through thought. The 
deepest side of Spinoza is not naturalism, but his passion for God and 
for salvation—the strain of the Hebrew prophets. All roads lead to 
God for him who is sincerely and piously thoughtful, and to know 
God is to love God—and all his creatures. There is a categorical im- 
perative in Spinoza and that is the imperative to think, and this carries 
with it as an implication the imperative to love. It is the amor Dei, 
the love of God, which is the controlling passion of Spinoza’s life. 


The terms naturalism, rationalism, pantheism, etc., which have been 
used to characterize Spinoza are after all of very limited value. He was 
a naturalist in that he had the spirit of science, but we must not stop 
with Part II of the Ethica. If we go on we shall see he subordi- 
nated the natural to the intellectual and moral. If we call him a 
rationalist, because of the fearlessness and consistency of his thought, 
we must not forget that he subordinated reason to intuition. Rea- 
son is but the second stage in knowledge—the first being perception, 
the second conception or reason and the third and final stage, intui- 
tion—the mystical contemplation of God. And if we call him a pan- 
theist, his was no laissez faire religion. He recognized that “strait is 
the gate and narrow is the way which leadeth unto life and few there 
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be that find it.” In the closing words of the Ethica: “How would 
it be possible if salvation were ready to our hand, and could without 
great labor be found, that it should be by almost all men neglected ? 
But all things great are as difficult as they are rare’—strange language 
for a pantheist. And what finer expression of ethical idealism can be 
found than the last proposition of his Ethica: ‘Blessedness is not the 
reward of virtue, but virtue itself; neither do we rejoice therein, be- 
cause we control our lusts, but, contrariwise, because we rejoice therein, 
we are able to control our lusts.” In the words of St. Augustine: 
“Love God and do as you please.” 


J. E. Boopin. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Of Printer’s Devils 


By F. C. 8. Schiller 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, England 


It is just about as difficult to read another’s proof as to digest another's 
dinner for him, and I wonder why able editors will not recognize this, 
I speak thus feelingly, because I have recently and simultaneously been 
in the position of having articles due to appear in three different publica- 
tions, the Proceedings of the International Congress of Philosophy at 
Harvard, the Clark University Lectures on Psychical Research, and 
The Personalist; the last two of these have, disastrously, appeared, but 
I still tremble to think what may happen to the first. For in each case 
I vainly begged the responsible authorities to let me have proofs. I found 
that they would let me have typescript, copied and recopied, carbon 
copies galore, and almost anything else. But no proofs! 1 do not know 
whether they are all in league with the Printer’s Devil, but apparently 
they do not recognize that every time a manuscript is copied, he may 
enter into it, corrupt its text afresh and turn it into “pie,” and that the 
author alone is able to detect the nonsense so ascribed to him. Even 
him the Devil may defeat by dropping letters and words and insinuating 
‘blacks’ after the author’s eye has passed the proof. Philosophers in 
particular are an easy prey; for the ordinary proof-reader considers them 
capable of almost any nonsense. This I know, for had not once before 
my “time-worn paradoxes of Protagoras’’ been deciphered as “‘ring- 
worm” in the office of the Personalist itself? 

So I was filled with fears which the consequences have more than 
justified. I cannot expect the readers of my article on William James 
and the Making of Pragmatism in the April number to have detected 
the diabolical corruptions of its text, or even to trouble about these tardy 
corrections; I can only clear my conscience. So (ignoring trivial errors 
of punctuation and obvious misprints) let me state: 

1. That the initial note, crediting my article to the Congress of Phi- 
losophy is a mistake. My contributions to the Proceedings of the Con- 
gress have not appeared anywhere, so far as I know, and my James 
article was offered to The Personalist alone. 2. On page 85 the last 
“of” should be “and.” 3. Page 88, first line, “in only a niggardly way” 
should read “only in.” 4. On page 91, before the quotation from Mrs. 
James’s letter, a sentence has been dropped. It should read, “She also 
assured me in it that I was quite right in being skeptical about the 
extent of James's indebtedness to Peirce. Writing on August 16, 1921, 
she said: 5, At the end of the quotation, the next paragraph should 
begin with the sentence “We may take it then that James always over- 
stated his intellectual debts.” 6. Page 91, fifth line from bottom, 
“through” should be “though.” 7. Lastly, page 92 has a masterpiece 
of deviltry at the end of the second paragraph, which should read, “still 
its legitimacy may be challenged at any point in any inquiry, should 
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occasion to do so arise, and it cannot ultimately stand. In principle our 
common truths always arise by our agreeing to approve each other’s 
judgments and to sink our differences.” Here the passage in italics has 
manifestly dropped out in copying, in consequence of the ‘homceoteleuton’ 
of the two arises and produced a corruption no amount of critical 
acumen could possibly have emended. It delighted my friend Professor 
A. C. Ciark prodigiously, because it so clearly confirmed his theory that 
the omission of lines by copyists of MSS is quite common, and strength- 
ened his faith in the Codex Bezae and the longer version of the Acts. 
But I wish that I had not become the corpus vile for a demonstration of 
the correctness of his theory! 


[Professor Schiller asks much of life. If we permitted our con- 
tributors to read their own proof, and to correct, as they invariably do, 
their own first statements, printing costs would be prohibitive, for 
changes can easily cost more than original set-up. Anyway, “time- 
worn” in his ms looked as much like ‘“Ring-worm” as anything. This 
makes us lenient toward the typist—Eb. ] 


There is a River 


The prophet of a waterless land could not conceive the perfect city 
and dwelling place of man and God without its river: ‘There is a 
river which shall make glad the city of God.” Others may boast the 
divinity of the book which bears us these words but to me it is the sweet- 
est in these human touches. Our seer goes on to tell us that this glad- 
dening river shall not have power over the Dead Sea marshes into which 
it flows because these are needed for salt. Who can measure the power 
and charm of a little river? As I write I see one launching into the air 
some sixteen hundred feet above my head. Each moment under the 
gamut of wind and sun it presents a different aspect. At night it glim- 
mers under the moon like a standing river, yet but a few rods away it 
gathers its equilibrium for a smooth swift run out of my mountain valley. 
The roar of the swift Merced beguiles the night watches and restores 
the sleep of childhood. For me the little river is not more a token of the 
swift changes of life than it is of life itself. It is as if the unfading 
pictures of life bear a river back-ground. My rivers of memory troop 
at my call with sweet cadences and flutings from the gentle “Looking- 
glass” into which we waded the wearied horses when we reached the 
bend, and the “Grand” where a lovely mother taught her boy his first 
lessons in the lore of the rod, to the “Green,” child of the Vermont hills, 
where the long casts brought the big ones and the “Merrimac” still so 
juvenile as to be easily waded. Sweet days of dallying on the “Zealand” 
and on the “San Gabriel” arise before me spiced with the smell of wood 
smoke and the laughter of voices now for a long time silent. What 
forgetfulness could erase the memory of Laura’s Fountain in the Vale 
of Vaucluse where we sat with friends beside the rushing stream to 
delectable trout and more delectable human fellowship remembering 
this as the meeting-place between Laura and Petrarca and Dante’s 
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image perchance of that never failing river of Eunoe whose streams 
depended not upon vagaries of wind and cloud, but sprang ever of itself. 

Whether the “Thames” of Nova Scotia whence was wont to come the 
“King of the pool” or the classic “Thames” of Oxford reflecting upon 
its placid surface the external home of so much of culture, romance and 
history, my memories and my life are inevitably linked with rivers. 
Whether with my rod I go afield to wander by some winsome stream 
coming home in the gloaming with “unconsidered trifles” of moss and 
flower or curious rock; with spearmint and strawberry, I find the river’s 
flow has borne away artificiality and care and has brought peace. Even 
this is said to flow like a river. It is certain there could be no city of 
God without at least a little river. 

So come with me all ye who dwell in the tents of care, where rest is 
no longer possible to jaded nerves, and anxiety hovers as a cloud, and 
noise has become a pestilence. Let us wander beside some little stream 
and find thereby an ante-room into new life, new vistas of feeling and 
above all into new perspectives, for however vexed the stream we choose 
to follow, however hindered by barriers, or beset by difficulties, or 
perchance becalmed in the low levels of ineptitude, by surface, or under- 
ground, or cloud, at last it brings to rest in the bosom of the deep. 

“O stream of life run you slow or fast 
All streams reach the sea at last.” ) eg Wed Oe 


Mugwump Historians 


There is a general complaint that our modern treatment of history by 
writers who desire to present only the naked truth and give “informa- 
tion” that is without bias, presents us with very unreadable stuff. In 
history as in other matters, we like to get in touch with the man who is 
fairly and honestly a partisan, and does not forget his traditions and his 
nationality. How else can we get values? And to differ with an 
honest man is a good education and a good training, for it tests moral 
values. As the British Premier, Stanley Baldwin, in a recent address 
delivered before the Anglo-American Conference of Historians, history 
must be largely fiction, that is, must depend on logic and imagination, 
rather on indisputable bald facts. His first history was gained partly 
from fiction, and partly from pictures. Then he started with Scott’s 
Tales of a Grandfather. Then he went on to the Waverly novels, and 
later to the men whom people enjoyed most—Macaulay, Froude, Car- 
lyle, and Clarendon—“but they were all biased as ever they could stick.” 
Better this history with bias, if you please, than unbiased history that 
the young will refuse to read. He prefers what he calls his own 
method, to get a vivid picture first and correct it afterwards. ‘‘Gener- 
ally speaking, you don’t want to be fair,” he says, “till you are grown 
up.” ‘To try to make young people see every side and sit on the fence 
and balance opinions would be to train a generation of mugwumps who 
would be singularly ineffective in practical life. History must be human- 
ized, especially for youth and for literary life. 


James Main Dixon. 
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The Bible and Literature 


The old fallacy that religion and literature are in different compart- 
ments of our life and activities still lingers on. In his recent book, 
“Can We Then Believe?” Bishop Gore traces it in measure to a mis- 
translation of the Seventy-first Psalm where verse 15 reads: Quoniam 
ignoravi literaturam, introibo in potentias Domini.” It was a favorite 
of the good St. Francis of Assisi. ‘“‘“And sometimes mysticism, even in 
St. Francis,” he remarks, “has tended to glorify ignorance and refers 
itself to a strange mistranslation in the Latin version of this psalm.” 
The Authorized Version renders the passage: ““My mouth shall shew 
forth thy righteousness and thy salvation all the day; for I know not 
the numbers thereof.” In Moffatt’s New Translation, it reads: ‘All 
day long I will be telling of thy victorious and faithful aid, though 
never can I tell it to the full.”” Surely among all writings to be studied 
with the full aid of language and literature, comparatively, the Bible 
must stand in the lead. eile 


Along the Bookshelf 


Three Stalwarts of Yesterday 


STATEMENT AND INFERENCE, by Jonn Cook Witson. Ox- 
ford University Press, London. 1926. Vol. I, Pp. clxiv-409; 
Vol. II, Pp. vi-901. 

G. STANLEY HALL, by Lorine Pruetre. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, N. Y. 1926. Pp. xi-267. 


ESSAYS IN MEMORY OF BARRETT WENDELL BY HIS 
ASSISTANTS. Harvard University Press. Cambridge. 1926. 
320 pp. 


To most of us on this side of the Atlantic J. Cook Wilson is only 
a name, a fame and a tradition which we have connected with Ox- 
ford but which carried with it no particular content because there was 
no opportunity to try the temper of his thoughts through published 
works. At last, in the publication of his Statement and Inference, many 
scholars will find a wish gratified. The work of the editor has ob- 
viously been difficult, laborious and painstaking, and the printer has 
provided a mechanically perfect book. 

Nevertheless we must confess to a serious feeling of disappointment. 
Cook Wilson was never systematic in his work. He had both the 
strengths and the defects of men who work with great enthusiasms, 
who possess strong personalities, and are possessed by strong convictions. 
The editor has endeavored to work into unity that which was only 
partially edited by the author, which was fully set down only in stu- 
dents’ notebooks and revised from year to year with chance remarks 
and inspirations, and under the spur of changing opinions. The result 
is not clearness and to one reader at least it is frightfully dull. It 
needs the personality of the teacher to give it life and character. It is 
wanting in just that element which Cook Wilson’s fame as a teacher 
had led us to expect. 

Moreover, we are faced by another and profounder fact which mili- 
tates against present interest in the work. The field of philosophical 
speculation, the problems which are of interest, have changed completely 
since the days when these lectures were a living asset in the lives 
of Oxford students. They belong to a day that is gone. They were 
a part of a movement that has now spent itself. In this we have but 
another proof of the desirability of a man completing his own work 

while it is day” and the danger of all attempts at posthumous publica- 
tion. 

To us the real charm of the book lies in the biographical section. Here 
we discover the secret of Wilson’s power and influence. In his en- 
thusiasms and his personality, his penchant for quarrels, the unrest of 
a frequently tormented mind, the professorial meticulosity regarding dis- 
agreements, his interest in military tactics and his complete absorption 
in these and other logical and mathematical problems, we see a genuine 
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man, one whom we can love and admire and with whom we would al- 
most certainly disagree. 

To his old students the opportunity to possess themselves of these 
fragments of his intellectual efforts will be welcomed most heartily, 
and those who had no personal contacts will be glad to have even this 
faulty and unsatisfactory insight into his teachings and influence. 


Raa 


It is no small contribution to help preserve something of that un- 
iqueness of great men which escapes their own manuscripts. Lorine 
Pruette’s G. Stanley Hall brings to us new pages from the life of one 
of the founders of experimental psychology, and one of America’s emi- 
nent scientists. ‘‘Perhaps,” in the words of Carl Van Doren, who writes 
an introduction to this book, 

“We Americans, with our republican partiality for simple char- 
acters, are especially in need of the study of more complex types, 
such as President Hall belonged to. As a nation we are very un- 
familiar with them; our history lacks them, our literature lacks 
them, or has lacked them until lately. Everywhere may be found 
the human need for fellowship with large and abundant natures. 
To have gone behind (the rubbish of legend or controversy by 
which men are generally known) to one genuinely important per- 
son is to have learned what no wealth of surface knowledge can 
give. To have read this book is to have done that on an im- 
portant occasion.” 

One cannot read of the eager naiveté, the boyish enthusiasm, the 
ceaseless interest in all things human, which characterized G. Stanley 
Hall, without catching a new glimpse of the romance of living, a new 
“feeling for life.’ If his own view of death be true, great indeed is 
the tragedy of his passing. “It is the peculiar sadness of those who 
knew him,” writes his biographer, “that his great brain and his great 
heart have no further value, save to molder into dust, and that the 
soul which had known and felt so much, which had so delighted in the 
evolutionary sweep upward and in the genetic growth of mind, shall, 
according to his own views, know and feel no more, while the on- 
ward rush of the life force will pass perpetually by him, unheeded.” 
Perhaps, however, and it is a faith well substantiated by human knowl- 
edge, it was the happy destiny of this great man to have made a wrong 
guess concerning things eternal. W. H. Lone. 


Among several notable tributes to influential American teachers that 
have appeared within the past few years, this volume, on Barrett Wen- 
dell is unique in that all of the eighteen contributions come from Pro- 
fessor Wendell’s former assistants in his courses at Harvard, where for 
more than thirty years his striking individuality impressed itself not 
only upon his students but upon that considerable body of his successive 
assistants who became so intimately associated with him that they car- 
ried out into their own positions of influence much of the spirit of the 


man himself. 
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The great majority of these essays have to do with some portion of 
the field of literature, especially that of England. Many of these are 
specific research studies, such as J. B. Fletcher’s careful treatment of 
“The Crux of Dante’s Comedy,” H. W. Herrington’s suggestive though 
not altogether convincing paper on ‘“‘Christopher Marlowe—Rational- 
ist,’ Robert Withington’s intelligent contribution to “The Develop- 
ment of the Vice,” and the papers of somewhat more general interest 
on “Chaucer and Mediaeval Romance” by H. R. Patch, “Heralds of 
Original Genius” by Paul Kaufman, “Ivanhoe and Its Literary Conse- 
quences” by G. H. Maynadier, “The Asian Lyric and English Litera- 
ture” by H. L. Seaver, and H. G. Leach’s “The Foresaken Merman.” 
Briefer essays belonging in the last-mentioned group are N. J. O’Con- 
or’s “A Note on Yeats’ and P. A. Hutchison’s appreciative paper on 
“Joseph Conrad—Alchemist of the Sea.” To the general reader, how- 
ever, perhaps the greatest appeal in the collection will be made by 
those essays of larger scope and less technical concern, such as H. B. 
Lathrop’s pleasing discourse entitled ‘In Praise of Cervantes,” H. 
DeW. Fuller’s interesting attempt at re-definition in his essay on “Lyric 
Poetry,” T. L. Riggs’s thought-provoking paper on “The Question of 
Mediaevalism,” and those five essays whose relationship to Professor 
Wendell and his interests is either explicitly indicated or implied in 
the content. First of these is the opening essay of the collection, en- 
titled “Barrett Wendell—Teacher,” by William R. Castle, Jr., an ap- 
praisal that attempts to paint the man just as he was, taking account of 
both his virtues and his faults. ‘‘Professor Wendell and the Philoso- 
phers” by Daniel Sargent treats of the habit of mind of one who 
should have been a poet but became a philosopher.’”’ Oscar James 
Campbell brings a sane and much-needed answer to an often-asked 
question in his essay entitled “What is Comparative Literature?” H. 
W. L. Dana presents a broad survey of the gradual but finally complete 
drawing away from the world of Dante in his paper on “The Six 
Centuries Since Dante.” Finally, E. E. Hunt illustrates the wider 


social interests of Professor Wendell in his “StelligerimA Footnote on 
Democracy.” 


_ All in all, this is a worthy tribute to a worthy man whose limita- 
tions may be pardoned in the consciousness of the extent and value of 
his positive influence as an interpreter of literature. The book is ad- 
mirable mechanically, as might be expected of the press whose imprint 
it bears. Louis WANN. 


Scientific Myth-making and History 
THIS BELIEVING WORLD, by Lewis Browne. The Macmillan 
Company, N. Y. 1926. Pp.-347. $3.50. 


THE WORSHIP OF NATURE, by Sir James Georce FRAZER. 


yay Soares! Company, N. Y 1926. Vol. I, Pp. vii-672. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, by Lynn TuHorn- 
DIKE. F.S. Crofts & Company, N. Y. 1926. Pp. v-619. 


As a popular exposition of the world-religions Rabbi Brown has in 
This Believing World achieved a marked success. His style is clear, 
his manner interesting and the illustrations, drawn by his own hand, 
increase that interest. It is perhaps not quite fair to criticize for not 
being scientific what is so obviously a popular setting forth. But ap- 
parently the author does consider himself scientific in his treatment. 
It is exactly this obsession which mars an otherwise delightful book. 

It is supposed by many that the undesirable and foregone scientific 
conclusion is that religion is based wholly on fear. Being thus based 
it can be treated as a weakness and a superstition which will eventually 
be annihilated and dissolved by the enlightenments of science. Rabbi 
Browne does not intend to hold this attitude toward religions but it 
is the tribute he pays to popular scientific dogma. This bias produces 
a curious effect. Starting from the basic “scientific” assumption that 
religion is produced by fear he discovers the great religions emerging 
from the purity, aspirations and nobility of great and fearless souls, only 
to drop in popular usage to the level of common superstition and ignor- 
ance. ‘Thus he shows the untenability of the very thesis which forms 
the closing sentence of most of his chapters, “they were afraid—afraid.” 

The confidence of his scientific standing leads him into another mod- 
ern error, that of rejecting all ancient myths contemporary with the 
periods of religious growth and making some “‘scientific” ones of his 
own. Thus he dismisses with a wave of the hand everything with which 
he is unsympathetic as crude, unscientific and unbelievable. At the 
same time his dogma of fear as the ground of religion is woven into 
wild and imaginative statements as to how from the standpoint of sci- 
ence it must have been. “The freedom with which he indulges his im- 
agination in picturing scenes and social situations of buried centuries is 
in direct proportion to his incredulity regarding the ways it has been 
pictured by those closer to the period. In fact, proximity to the period 
is considered a handicap to understanding the period, since the ancients 
lacked that amazing insight which is modern. 

Thus we are called upon to trade modern myths for ancient ones 


and we do it with the exalted feeling of being ‘scientific’ and su- 
perior. Ree es 


It is a relief to turn from the loose popular scientific statements of 
Rabbi Browne to the exact and really scientific procedure of Sir James 
Frazer in The Worship of Nature. Like a true scientist he distinguishes 
clearly between fact and hypothesis. He does not assume that fear is 
creator of animism and animism is the source of religion: 

“Tt (animism) is a childlike interpretation of the universe in 
terms of man. Whether or not it was man’s earliest attempt at 
solving the riddle of the world, we cannot say. The history of 
man on earth is long; the evidence of geology and archaeology ap- 
pears to be continually stretching the life of the species farther and 
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farther into the past. It may be that the animistic hypothesis is 
only one of many guesses at truth which man has successively 
formed and rejected as unsatisfactory. All we know is that it has 
found favor with many backward races down to our own time.” 

Sir George takes a particularly sane attitude toward the contrasting 
theories of materialism and spiritualism as means of explanation: 

“All that I desire to point out is that both hypotheses aim at 
explaining and justifying our instinctive belief in the reality of a 
world beyond the immediate data of sense. This is no less true 
of the materialistic than of the spiritualistic hypothesis; for we 
must constantly bear in mind that the atoms and electrons into 
which modern science resolves the material world are as truly 
beyond the reach of our senses as are gnomes and fairies, and any 
other spiritual beings. It is true that we may here have much 
better reasons for believing in the existence of atoms and elec- 
trons than of ghosts and hobgoblins; but in themselves atoms and 
electrons, ghosts and hobgoblins are equally hypothetical and there- 
fore, in the strict sense of the word, imaginary, beings, invented to 
account for sensible phenomena. ‘The supposed effects of both we 
can perceive, but not the things themselves.” 

Had science or even materialism always been as discerning as this in 
its claims, much of the intellectual conflict of the age would have been 
avoided, and most of all that type of “scientific myth-making” which 
sets up and worships its own hypothesis as determined fact. 

This volume, which contains the Gifford Lectures for 1924-25, is the 
first one of a larger work contemplated by the author. It deals with the 
nature worship of widely separated peoples. It offers the advantage 
of setting side by side the worship of the sky, the sun and the earth as 
participated in by Greeks, Egyptians, Babylonians, East Indians, Chin- 
ese, Japanese, American Indians and African tribes. Like the author’s 
Golden Bough the work is exhaustive and scholarly and will be necessary 
to every complete library. RATE. 


Hitherto we have had histories of civilization which narrowed their 
definition almost exclusively to the Western European variety. In 
Thorndike’s 4 Short History of Civilization we have the whole field 
briefly but adequately covered for one not desiring to go exhaustively 
into the subject. 

Evidently the author had in mind a text-book purpose: 

“For college students who are preparing to enter, let us say, the 
medical profession, or to specialize in the natural or mathematical 
sciences, and any others who hardly have the time to pursue more 
than one course in history, a course in the history of civilization 
would seem the most fitting.” 

Thus it happens that Professor Thorndike has given us a very read- 
able, fresh and interesting account that has nothing in it to remind us 
of a text-book flavor, save the divisions into chapters and the insertion 
of most valuable bibliographies. The work while not too extended 
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lacks the brevity usually applying to text-books and forms a respectable 
resumé of the important steps in the progress of world civilization. 

Nor is this the mere dry and dreary tale of events. Out of his own 
rich mental life Doctor Thorndike brings in rich gems of comment 
that give value and interest. How succinct are these references is 
shown by his discussion of the elements lying behind the political failure 
of the Greeks: 

“The Hellenes who had repelled the hosts of Persia had been 
defeated by an army of Macedonians no larger than their own. 
But the Macedonians were a vigorous fighting race, akin to those 
northerners who had earlier invaded the Greek peninsula and 
formed the Hellenic race by fusion with the Aegean race. Philip 
understood conditions in Greece and was better situated to attack 
it than Persia had been. Moreover, certain qualities which the 
Greeks had shown all along now at last contributed directly to 
their ruin. First, the deceit and cheating which had been prac- 
ticed by their leaders like Themistocles, and chuckled at by their 
historians like Herodotus, made the different city states and parties 
unable to trust one another even in a common emergency. A 
second weakness was the passion and violence and spirit of venge- 
ance in their party politics within each city. A third defect was 
their extreme susceptibility to bribery and the consequent frequency 
with which acts of treachery were committed. Finally may be 
mentioned the selfish ambition of many of their leading men, 
who were always looking out for themselves rather than for the 
common weal. As a later Greek writer under the Roman Empire, 
Plutarch, put it: ‘For should a man except the achievement at 
Marathon, the sea-fight at Salamis, the engagements at Plataea 
and Thermopylae, Cimon’s exploits at the Eurymedon and on the 
coasts of Cyprus, Greece fought all her battles against, and to sub- 
due, herself; she erected all her trophies to her own shame and 
misery, and was brought to ruin and desolation almost wholly by 
the guilt and ambition of her great men.’ The defect was not, 
as some modern nationalists have held, that the Hellenes per- 
sisted in retaining numerous little city states and would not unite 
into one strong nation; the defect was that the larger city states 
would not leave the smaller ones independent, and that ambitious 
individuals and factions would not subordinate themselves to the 
welfare of their city.” 

No one can read many pages in this book without the desire to con- 
tinue to the end, nor continue to the end without desiring to own it 
for himself. ; Son A Ba Be 

Spectres of the Mind 


FEAR, by JouN Ratrusone Otiver. The Macmillan Company, 
Ny et 927 Pps 500.8 $2.50, 


IMAGINATION, by BenyamMin CuristopHER LeEeminc. ‘The 
M. H. Schroeder Company, N. Y. 1926. Pp. 228. 
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For the man of the street and particularly for those who are suf- 
fering from nervous or mental disorders, Fear by Dr. John Rathbone 
Oliver is a particularly sane and helpful book. It is sane in the sense 
that it does not run off into the extravagances common to psycho-analysts 
and helpful in the sense that it is optimistic and easily understood by 
the average reader. These very virtues would by the professional mind 
be accounted as defects. To the psychiatrist it would seem unscientific, 
and to the critic, superficial. Much good advice is given and the author 
has correctly sensed the true relation between self-control and the con- 
quest of fear, and religion. This making of religion basic is rather un- 
usual in books of psychiatry but is none-the-less desirable. 

Some will complain—and particularly the medical profession—of what 
might be claimed as too much self-exploitation by the author; but the 
book is wholesome and will do good. RIS 


A valuable companion book to Fear is Leeming’s Imagination. The 
book is marred by an attempt at introduction of illustrative material 
which does not add to clearness and understanding and is not needed. 
In the main discussion, however, the author is clear-sighted and shows a 
keen analysis and penetrative thinking. He believes the most powerful 
stimulus to human achievement lies within the realm of creative imagi- 
nation. From childhood on we are ever imagining ourselves as play- 
ing a role. It is this power of imagining action which paves the way 
for the act. Thus it will be seen that for the child and for the adult, 
to control the imagination is to control life at its sources. Every parent 
and every teacher should read this book, since it presents so much of 
sanity and helpfulness in days of psychological fads, confusions, and half- 
truths. 

The imagination may be directed on the past failure or on the 
status quo and the result will be failure and unprogressiveness, but it may 
with happier results be set upon what can be: 

“The training of memory without the exercise of imagination 
is a futile business, for imagination is the master function of 
mentation. A trained memory, like a trained monkey, may have 
a liability side as well as an asset side. Forgetting, just as much 
as remembering, should receive the attention of teachers today. 
A good ‘forgettory’ is the only adequate safety valve to active 
and sanguine spirits. Picture a worthy and most capable man 
engaging in a contest and suffering defeat. What does memory 
do for him? Brand him with shame and crush him with humilia- 
tion; maybe break him for good and all. Another, and wiser man, 
may meet with similar defeat, but he calls upon forgetfulness to 
bind up his wounds, to cleanse him, bless him, and send him forth 
to use the experience gained in the unsuccessful fight. Not what 
ought to have been done, but even what is, should concern that 
man who is out for a successful finish to life. What can be done 
is the clarion call to achievement. ‘The men who forget are the 
men who come back.’ The men who remember affronts and nurse 
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their anger until it grows to hatred, paralyze their every further 
effort for advancement, while the men who, offended today, for- 
get by tomorrow, are well on the way to win. Griefs held in 
memory are but undertakers preparing a body for an early burial, 
but griefs forgotten upon one’s knees broaden and strengthen the 
spirit for greater tasks, greater usefulness—a victorious life. And 
it is only by employing the imagination that memory can be made 
a pliant and efficient ally in such a high and useful purpose.” 

The great sin of conventionalism is that which attacks life and growth 

at the very roots: 

“Finally, a man’s religion is the truth he lives habitually, sub- 
consciously consciously. To live up to the highest truth that you 
know, is to prepare for a still higher truth to be revealed. It 
may come in a lightning flash of inspiration, or in the midst of 
deep pain and heavy labor. The divine truth is unchangeable 
but the part of it we may know is forever changing as we grope 
upwards. And so the moment a truth is pinned down to words 
by authority it begins to deviate towards errors, if our apprehen- 
sion of truth is growing in power and grace. ‘The stock in trade 
of conventionalized authority, whether of science, religion, art or 
business, is usually ‘what must be.’ Don’t be cowed! ‘There are 
wise men in authority from time to time. Read the words of late 
Archbishop Ireland: 

“The enemies of the Church have been inside the Church, not 
outside of it. The supermen blunders of churchmen have been in 
suppressing strong men—in thwarting individuality. All the good 
law and all the good order which the State or the Church en- 
joys today may be traced back over some route to the words and 
deeds of men who rebelled against the kind of law and the kind 
of order that they found administered by its ‘constituted guard- 
ians’; by men who dared to appeal from the ‘keepers of divine 
truth’ to divine truth itself—from the ‘trustees of God’ to God 
Himseelf’.” Rae. 


The Field of Literature 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF I HENRY VI IN 
RELATION TO: SHAKESPEARE, MARLOW, PEELE, 
AND GREENE. By Atuison Gaw, Pu.D., University of 
Southern California Studies, First Series, Number 1. University 
of Southern California. 1926. 2nd Ed. 1927. 180 pp. Paper, 
$1.50. Cloth, $2.00. 

THE WAY: CHRIST AND EVOLUTION. A Study in Play 
Form of the Bearings of Scientific Discovery on the Interpreta- 
tion of Christ; A Theory of Life Submitted as a Basis of Or- 
ganized Human Development. By PRINcEss LAZAROVICH-HRE- 
BELIANOVICH. Stanford University Press. Stanford University, 
Calif. 1926. xii-109 pp. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S DEBT TO MONTAIGNE, by Georce CoFFIN 
Taytor. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
1925. Pp. vi-66. 

ISLAM AND THE DIVINE COMEDY, by Micvuet Asin. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York. 1926. Pp. vii-295. $5.00. 


This first number of the newly established series of research studies 
published by the University of Southern California should reflect dis- 
tinct credit on both the institution and the author, for it treats of an 
important subject in the field of Shakespearean scholarship, it reveals 
extreme care in its execution, and the mechanical features of publica- 
tion show good taste and satisfactory workmanship. 

The subject which Professor Gaw handles in this monograph is both 
more complex and difficult of treatment and of more far-reaching im- 
portance in its bearing on Shakespeare’s art than even the well-read 
student of the dramatist will at first perceive. Involving as it does 
some five different and important dramatists who laid the foundations 
of the great Elizabethan drama, and concerned with the early days of 
the dramatic companies and the establishment of the public theatres 
in London about which we have all too little data, the problem of 
determining the date and circumstances of the original production of 
this play, the authorship of its various parts, and the nature of the 
revisions which it underwent is one of the most involved of the num- 
erous problems associated with Shakespeare’s career. But more signi- 
ficant is the light which is shed by the solving of the problem on 
various phases of Shakespeare’s life and art. Beginning with a pre- 
sentation of the fundamental facts, the author attacks separately the 
problem of the date of the play and the problem of its authorship, main- 
taining that “‘these two lines of investigation are fundamentally separate, 
each relying for acceptance of its results upon its own independent 
merits.” On the whole, this is perhaps true, yet it is apparent that 
the author has been materially helped in his determination of author- 
ship by his previously made discoveries and conclusions regarding the 
date of production—the two are always in such cases different phases 
of the same large problem. 

The important conclusions derived from these two separate studies 
are as follows: (1) “that the first production of the material of J Henry 
VI in any form on any stage occurred on Friday, March 3, 1591-2” 
when Strange’s Men, according to Henslowe’s record, opened a very 
successful season with the play called “harey the vj” and identified by 
Professor Gaw with I Henry VI; (2) that the play was the result of 
the successive efforts of Marlowe, a second writer (possibly Greene), 
Peele, a fourth writer (perhaps Nashe), and finally Shakespeare; (3) 
that Shakespeare seems to have been a member of Pembroke’s Men in 
1592 and not Strange’s Men; (4) that Greene’s supposed charge of 
plagiarism against Shakespeare is proved to be mythical; (5) that 
Shakespeare is relieved of the old reproach of abusing the character of 
Joan of Arc; and (6) that the recently announced theory of Mr. A. 
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WwW. Pollard emphasizing the continuity of Elizabethan theatrical manu- 
scripts is strikingly corroborated in the thirty-one-year-old manuscript 
of I Henry VI, which, penned for the first production of the play in 
eee served, after several revisions, as the basic text in the Folio of 
The volume is commendably free from errors, evincing unusual care 
in composition and proof-reading. A map showing the Bankside thea- 
tres is especially useful in following the details of the argument con- 
cerning the production of the play. L. W. 


The character of The Way is almost completely indicated by the 
sub-title itself. It is primarily a social document, and as such deserves 
thoughtful consideration as a sincere and passionate contribution to the 
solving of the age-old problem of ridding humanity of its admitted 
evils. The author’s solution rests on the reconciliation of Science and 
Religion, with the merging of the knowledge of the one and the vision 
of the other into a constructive program for “organized human develop- 
ment.” As a “play,” however, the work displays those faults common 
to propaganda: artificiality of characters, unreality of situation, and the 
too constant presence of the thesis. The language is forceful and at 
times poetic, but there is constant clash between the dominant in- 
tellectual purpose and the attempted emotional and aesthetic setting. 
The sociologist may welcome what the literary critic will no doubt 


deplore. L. W. 


There has long been conviction reaching to certainty that Shakes- 
peare was profoundly influenced by the flair for Montaigne which 
swept the Royal Court and the cultured circles of England with the 
publication of Florio’s translation of the famous Essays. ‘The much 
cherished royal copy of James I is the proud possession of the Boston 
Public Library. 

Whether the influence of Montaigne was great or little, interest in 
the question will not down. Whether or not one believes that Hamlet 
was the dramatist’s reply to the skepticism of the Essays one will be 
eager to catch any further light upon the subject. In Shakespeare’s Debt 
to Montaigne, George Coffin Taylor has collected and arranged the 
material which enables one to judge for himself: 

“It is the design of the present study to force the issue. By 
the contribution of about a hundred close phrasal correspondences 
and of about a hundred additional parallels deserving of notice, 
and by the compilation of a glossary of about seven hundred and 
fifty words, selected from Florio’s Montaigne, which were used 
by Shakespeare during and after, but not before 1603 (the date 
of Florio’s first publication of the Essays), it proposes to demon- 
strate that Shakespeare was, beyond any doubt, profoundly and 
extensively influenced by Montaigne; definitely influenced in re- 
gard to vocabulary, phrases, short and long passages, and, after a 
fashion, influenced also in thought.” 
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Thus the author presents a thesis which is sure to attract general 


interest. Ressler he 


There is still very great uncertainty regarding the sources of much 
that has passed current in Christendom for centuries as Christian The- 
ology. To those who have an interest in these sources Miguel Asin’s 
Islam and the Divine Comedy will be read with genuine pleasure. 
Usually the Middle Ages have been credited with the invention of that 
great mass of symbolism gathered about the conception of heaven, hell, 
angels, demons, and spirits. Some will not welcome the disclosure here 
set forth for they have worshipped Medievalism as the earliest and 
purest form of Christianity. Neither to this nor to the extreme Dante 
enthusiasts is the information of Dante’s deep dependence upon the 
Koran and the Moslem tales of the prophet likely to be very welcome. 
But Asin maintains his position with such wealth of illustration and 
fact as to seem incontrovertable. Of course there is behind the whole 
matter of Christian and Moslem eschatology the darker oriental back- 
ground of Persia and India, traces of which are common in the New 
Testament as well as the Old, because they were prevalent in the 
thought of Judah and her neighbors. Dante and Raymond Lull, using 
the vulgar tongue, were possibly the chief instruments in rendering 
popular the Aquinian conception of theology with its wrathful deity and 
its emphasis upon the exquisite tortures of Hell. That these doctrines 
were not the ones chiefly emphasized by the Man of Nazareth is 
plain both from his teachings in the Gospels and by the joyous and 
loving attitude of early Christianity. Perhaps the next move of the 
Christian religion will be in the direction of a return to a positive 
evangel of action and a lesser emphasis on mere negation. 

That Dante’s conception of Hell, Purgatory and Paradise which be- 
came common in Christian theology, is of Moslem rather than Christian 
origin becomes increasingly clear as one reads the convincing discussion 
of this book. The profound influence of the Moslems upon the thought 
life of Europe has not yet been sufficiently evaluated and from Span- 
ish scholarship in possession of the most intimate records is that knowl- 
edge likely to come. The book is both scholarly and readable. 

Riles 


Miscellaneous 


“MY IDEA OF GOD,” a Symposium of Faith. Edited by JosEPH 
Fort Newron. Little, Brown and Company. Pp. ix-286. $2.50 
net. 

A symposium on such a subject necessarily reminds us of Shakes- 
peare’s “many things’ which 
“having full reference 
To one consent, may work contrariously ; 
As many arrows, loosed several ways, 
Fly to one mark.” 


The main criticism must be that, given the different conceptions of 
ae 
the “one mark,” the arrows of our collaborators are not only loosed sev- 
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eral ways but seem aimed at different goals. Two or three seem rather 
obviously to fall earthward. One writer even maintains: “We can 
mark out our own goal and choose our own path to that goal.” 

The subject is one that may well bring together the greatest minds 
of our time in the effort to “build the temple of the credible God,” 
and one cannot complain of any real lack of seriousness and reverence 
in the several essays of this most interesting volume. 

The Foreword of the Editor is so full of comprehensive insight that 
our wish is that it had been longer. A summary of the work of his 
contributors would have been more valuable than an introduction to 
it. There follow, however, what Dr. Newton accurately enough calls 
“an extraordinary series of papers in which Jew and Gentile, Catholic 
and Protestant, Modernist and Fundamentalist, Christian Scientist, 
Quaker, Ethical Culturist, Humanist, Empiricist, and Mystic tell us 
: in what terms they think of God.” And it is in most in- 
stances realized by the respective writers that they are dealing with 
a subject wherein to be too precise is to be “precisely wrong,”’ wherein 
faith gives access to those “gracious twilights where God’s chosen lie” 
rather than to laboratory demonstrations. 


Of course, in such variety of presentation there must necessarily be 
contradiction, and even cancellation. God is presented as personal and 
impersonal, as infinite and as finite, as transcendent only or as im- 
manent only, as human or as non-human, as incapable of pain and 
as best revealed in the Suffering Servant, as omnipotent or as strug- 
gling against odds, as fixed and unchanging or as evolving God to 
match an evolving universe. It is hardly surprising that a proper 
synthesis of the subject is unattained. The writer who comes near- 
est to this is, in the reviewer’s opinion, Dr. Ralph T. Flewelling, who 
perceives that in Christ, to use the Pauline term, is “the Fullness of 
the Godhead” revealed. One or two views are difficult to include in 
any synthesis. For example, Dr. J. Haynes Holmes, who is confident 
enough to say of the problem of evil that “the riddle is solved” by his 
own particular view, thinks of God as a rather blind muddler. “God 
(Life) has never at any time been master of his task. He has never 
been able to do what he wanted to do. He has never seen his pur- 
pose through to the end.’ The only essayist who seems at all to 
minimise the importance of the quest is Dr. E. S. Ames, of Chicago, 
who writes that “the idea of God is not the source of religion.” 

Of the papers best worth a careful reading, in the present writer’s 
_ 3 ; «“ ” 
judgment, are the following: Rabbi Enelow’s on “God, the Eternal, 
Dr. Rufus Jones’s on “The Eternal Goodness,” Bishop McConnell’s 
on “The Eternal Spirit,” and Dr. Ralph Tyler Flewelling’s on “God 
in Christ.” It is this last which leads the believer to the revelation of 
God by the Christian road. “He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father” is a very practical hint which no God-seeker can afford to 
overlook. Like the image of Czsar on the coin brought to Jesus by 
the Pharisees, the revelation of Christ brings home to men the supreme 
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Ruler of the Universe in His perfect likeness, His full representative- 
ness, and in the completeness of His response to our human needs. 
Herpert H. Gowen. 


THE THREAT OF LEISURE, by Georce BARTON CUTTEN, Pres- 
ident of Colgate University, New Haven. Yale University Press. 


There is nothing occasional or merely reflective in this thorough 
treatise, which takes up the subject of leisure as a problem, one of the 
most serious before the world today. Is the factory with its elaborate 
machinery a menace to the happiness of life? So declares Zagorsky in 
Russia, where there has been an extensive return to home manufactur- 
ing. And the slogan of Gandhi in India is, ‘Return to the spinning- 
wheel.” Henry Ford, on the other hand, advocates the development of 
the factory system so that is may help rather than injure the workmen. 
Dr. Cutten’s investigations have shown that in a test case, such as that 
of child labor, the final effect of the factory system has been to make 
the conditions of the children much better, not only in connection with 
sanitation and other circumstances surrounding their work, but as re- 
gards the minimum age of working children and daily hours of labor. 
While he admits that the call of the factory and the office is apt to 
be associated with dulness and the mechanical, yet it gives a valuable 
systematic element to life. Still it is in our leisure hours, when we can 
choose, that we express our real selves. Choosing makes character; and 
the aim of education must be to teach youth to have ideals that turn the 
growing leisure time to good ends. It may be that the solution will 
be more social than individualistic, since leisure appears to demand co- 
operation while industry favors competition. Leisure spent in a neg- 
ative way is a social menace; perhaps the worst sin of omission. 

The book is carefully edited, has a “Suggested Reading List’ of 
several pages, and there is a good index. 

James M. Drxon. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY, by 
Roy Woop Setrars. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1926. 
Pp. v-517. 

This volume is both a revision and an expansion of the author’s earlier 
work covering similar ground. It is not intended to be a mere con- 
ventional introductory text, but, in the words of Professor Sellars, ‘a 
contribution to philosophy as well.” The points of view sustained are 
familiar to those acquainted with the author’s previous writings, namely, 
a critical realism, an “evolutionary naturalism,” and a solipsistic and 
relativistic theory of value. 

Like all theories, evolutionary naturalism has its difficulties. For ex- 
ample, since a representative realism, especially when combined with 
a naturalistic metaphysics, has had such a difficult task of establish- 
ing itself since Locke, is the author not unfair in criticizing as “poetic 
but misleading” Santayana’s characterization of the impersonalistic 

will-to-believe” as essentially “animal faith?” And when Professor 
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Sellars objects strenuously to the doctrine of essences or universals, and 
yet insists on combining a dualistic theory of knowledge with an identity 
theory of truth, do we not have a situation something like that of 
the cake which was and yet was not eaten? 


The bold claims of impersonalistic naturalism start off promisingly, 
but seem to end as disappointingly as in the case of the famous Scotch- 
man who, after a brave start, finally concluded he didn’t know what 
time it was. ‘Thus the author carries us back to the atom, and perhaps 
to ether, but, so far as it appears, refuses to discuss the problem of 
substance. It is all well and enough to contend that there are entities 
and relations, but a naturalism of the impersonalistic variety is not estab- 
lished until we learn what these entities are. Perhaps the author is 
fearful lest he be trapped in the fallacy of the abstract, or be accused 
of that extraordinary and magician-like procedure whereby Spencer was 
enabled to get the heterogeneous out of the homogeneous by a neat 
verbal manipulation of the Unknowable. In the humble opinion ot 
one reader, at least, it is felt that Professor Sellars “emergent” theory 
would be no less mystical on at least verbal ground were he frankly 
to adopt such a view of creative evolution as that of Bergson or Carr. 
For to say that all nature is energetic is pleasantly descriptive, but it 
remains a mere abstraction until we have more insight into what sort 
of a thing can be active, and whether the concept of activity can with 
any appropriateness be applied to an entity below the level of biological 
or psychic agents. 

In conclusion we cannot help but point out what has often been 
noted, namely, that exponents of a solipsistic and naturalistic theory of 
value, such as is sustained by Professor Sellars, falsify the value-situa- 
tion when they describe it characteristically in terms of “I like” rather 
than “I admire,” or “I reverence.” Wises Le 


THINKING ABOUT THINKING, by Cassius J. Keyser. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, N. Y. 1926. Pp. v-91. $1.00. 


Few books come to the editorial desk cast in such clear language, 
exhibiting such precise thinking as those of Professor Keyser’s. T hink- 
ing about Thinking is no exception. Thinking he characterizes as of 
three kinds, organic, autonomous or postulational and empirical. 

Organic thinking is that which is frequently called instinctive and is 
called into play in moments of sudden crises when the organism is in 
danger. Postulational thinking is reflective such as the reasoned state- 
ments of Mathematics. Empirical thinking is a sort of trial and error 
method by which we arrive at practical truths such as those of science. 
The latter type of thinking rests however upon fundamental postulates 
and the human mind is not satisfied until these are detected. 

Discovery of postulates is often followed by discovery that some 
of them are false. What of it? The discovery that a postulate is 
false is a discovery—it is a step in advance, understanding Is in- 
creased, we are disillusioned, knowledge has grown. When a 
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postulate is found to be false, it has to be abandoned. The history 
of postulational thinking, especially the wake of postulate detection, 
is thickly strewn with abandoned postulates. Many a hoary one has 
been abandoned in recent years. In political economy the postulate 
of “the economic man,” in ethics the postulate of a universal prin- 
ciple for the guidance of conduct; in law the centuries-old postulate 
of lex naturae or jus naturale, a kind of “brooding omnipresence in 
the sky as Justice Holmes wittily characterized it; in physics and 
cosmology the postulates of cosmic absolutes—absolute space, abso- 
lute time, absolute matter, absolute natural law: these and many 
others have been cast overboard in our own day. Indeed a very 
interesting and edifying work might be written on “Abandoned 
Postulates.” It would be a history of the progress of knowledge. 
For when postulates have to be abandoned, doctrines dependent on 
them require revision, transformation of content or form, perhaps 
abandonment for something better. 

Postulate detection, an important aspect of postulational thinking, 
is not a panacea—nothing is that—but it is essential as a means to 
many good ends: it increases knowledge in all fields; it is a power- 
ful instrument for doctrinal criticism; it shows us how hard it is to 
know; it fosters scientific modesty, discourages dogmatism, favors 
tolerance, and makes for the maintenance and advancement of good 
will in the world. 

It is a book calculated to advance the interests of clear thinking, and 
one of the best of the now famous Today and Tomorrow Series. 


Ruled. 


THE PLATONISM OF JOACHIM DU BELLAY, by Rosert V. 
estan University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1925. Pp. 150. 
1.50. 

The revival of interest in the Medieval Period is producing consider- 
able literature which displays the Medieval sources of later and of 
modern movements. Those who are concerned in the French and Italian 
Renaissance will consider Merrill’s The Platonism of Joachim du Bellay 
of considerable value. The author has painstakingly collated material 
that throws fresh light on the beginnings of French Romanticism. He 
shows how du Bellay was largely inspired by Petrarchism and the Flor- 
entine Academy in the beginning of his work and swung about to a more 
pronounced and purer form of Platonism particularly influenced by 
Heéroet and the court of Margaret of Navarre. 

He discusses the transformation of the notion of Platonic love from 
its original form of love between men to the final Romantic form of 
love between the sexes and the relation of this change to the rise of 
chivalry and Mary-worship in the church: 

With the Renaissance a new interpretation of the passage from 
terrestrial to celestial beauty began to gain head. The lofty senti- 
ment about woman which came into Italy from the Provencal and 
possibly from Chrétien—the ideal of the second Provencal school 
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as expressed for instance by Peire Rogier, of the Lady who was to 
be served and honored—had probably a reciprocal influence with the 
worship of the Mother of God in the Western Church; at the 
same time the rediscovery of classical lyric from Theocritus to 
Horace showed that woman might well serve as at least a poetic 
figurehead for the expression of refined amatory passion. At the 
Same time there came the revival of Platonic studies under the 
leadership of Greek émigré teachers; and enthusiasts who read the 
philosopher’s own text, without the accumulated commentary and 
interpretation of more than ten centuries, found little difficulty in 
making the beauty of woman stand in the place at once of the Greek 
ideal of masculine beauty and of the somewhat colourless desire 
for truth which was set up in the Silver Age. Henceforth there 
Was every inducement for modern poets to build upon a foundation 
of Platonism a shrine in which feminine beauty should serve as the 
representative on earth of the divine object to which every soul 
aspires, and to establish a cult which combined for its support 
Provencal gallantry, the Mary-worship of the Church, and the 
authority of the classical amorists. 

The culmination of Joachim’s Platonism, then, appeared with the 
collection of 1553, containing as its positive and negative docu- 
ments the Elégie and Contre les Petrarquistes respectively. ‘The 
poet here abjured his allegiance to the Italian school and placed 
himself definitely with the French group whose dean was Héroet. 
The theory of love which the Parfaicte Amye had so charmingly 
expressed was indeed Italian, but, being Bembist rather than 
Petrachesque, represented an advance in Platonistic spirit. For 
Héroet, love was an emotion which possessed the lover and the 
beloved in the same measure and nearly in the same manner. Man 
and woman were alike completed in a selfless pursuit of virtue, far 
beyond the conception of mundane love. It was not for nothing 
that Héroet put his argument into the mouth of a woman; for the 
traditional relation of man the lover and woman the beloved had 
melted into an ideal of unity whereof either could equally well be 
the spokesman. For either, consequently, a well-directed love could 
serve as the ladder by which to ascend to the point where love of 
beauty merged with the perception of virtue and of changeless truth. 
Here was as completely Platonistic an expression of theory as could 
well be attained without the introduction of more philosophy than 
the literary Renaissance cared to carry. 


Students of the formative periods of European intellectual life will 
desire this book for the general light it throws and the relationship 
between Italian and French writers in the very beginning of French 
literary expression as well as for the information it gives concerning 
du Bellay. Unfortunately the book is marred with typographical errors 
due to faulty proof-reading, perhaps the inevitable result of leaving the 
work to French printers. ReCEAE, 
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THE UNITY OF FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE, by Joun R. W. 
Haas. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1926. Pp. 251. $2.00. 


Among the clearest of modern thinkers and a man who is wielding a 
wide and beneficial influence over the minds of the youth of our day, 
President Haas of Muhlenberg College must be given a leading place. 


His volume “The Unity of Faith and Knowledge’ is perhaps the best 
he has yet written. Its purpose is to present to the mature college stu- 
dent a philosophy of life in which there shall be no gap of contradiction 
between values and facts, between religion and science. President Haas 
goes to the very heart of the problem in his introduction: 


The scientific men who sometimes speak slightingly of philosophy, 
which is the mother of their sciences, overlook the fact that, long 
before modern science began, great men of thought in Greece made 
wonderful forecasts of scientific conceptions which have since gradu- 
ally been established and become the common property of intelli- 
gent men. Democritus gave the world the speculation that atoms 
constituted the basis of nature long before Dalton introduced the 
atom into modern chemistry. Similarly narrow specialists of sci- 
ence decry Aristotle, whom they have never studied, or they would 
know that he was the first great gatherer of scientific facts and 
observations in our Western World. Osborn reminds us that evo- 
lution as an idea began in ancient Greece, and Darwin only gave 
it a naturalistic interpretation in the field of biology. Scientists 
themselves always speculate on the data which they have collected 
or obtained. Consequently they always frame a philosophy and 
often one which attempts to explain the whole universe from the 
point of view of their own single science. From a part of nature 
which they have not proven to be clearly indicative or representa- 
tive of the whole, they attempt to solve the significance of the 
universe in terms of mechanics, chemistry or biology. 


What is needed today is a clearer distinction between the fact 
and inference than generally prevails. Facts are immediate data 
gathered thorugh observation or arrived at by experiment. But 
often men approach this work of observation and experiment with 
a prior notion which they desire to see established. Are observa- 
tion and experiment likely to be completely impartial in such cases? 
On the other hand, will they see what is to be seen and extract the 
right data unless they put definite questions to the existence in the 
universe ? We may and should be impartial in our reports, but in 
science we are always seeking after the proof or disproof of some 
speculation that we are putting to the test. It is possible, like 
Darwin, to engage in what is known as fool’s experiments, i. e., 
trying out all sorts of possibilities rather than working at a definite 
problem; but even in this case we are only ringing the changes on 
some question to which we have a distantly possible or probable 
answer in mind. But a greater source of confused thinking, of 
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which many scientific treatises are full, is the failure to separate 
speculation and inference from the datum and the fact. 

Much science is so presented that the hypothesis is smuggled in, 
as 1t were, with the observation and experiment, and therefore the 
impression left on the average mind is that all is fact and nothing 
inference. Many of the school books on science do not follow the 
procedure of the careful scientist, but so intermingle fact and 
speculation that everything is taken by the student indiscriminately 
as fact. In this manner young high school pupils are often taught 
biology, and they accept and absorb as established the theories of 
one group of scientists in explanation of the facts. We must seek 
in our American education to use better logic and more enlightened 
pedagogy. To the young we should impart only the rudiments of 
the science, and then in the late years of college, when the mind is 
riper, we may introduce them to the various speculative hypotheses. 
Our students need a real training in the logic of distinguishing (a) 
the first inferences from the data presented, then (b) the probable 
explanation proffered in the hypothesis, which is no mere guess, and 
finally (c) the fuller agreement and consilience of hypotheses that 
knit them into a highly probable theory. These successive steps of 
a sound logic are constantly overlooked and need to be most 
strongly emphasised. True enough, we cannot stop with facts and 
rest content with mere data. Facts and data call for interpreta- 
tion and explanation, but we must differentiate between what we 
think we find as given and what the mind adds to satisfy its own 
urgings. 

The discussion of the book is carried along under three general heads: 
Problems of Nature, of Mind, and of Value. In the first we have the 
recognition of scientific facts and their relation to evolution. In the 
second we have the discernment of the nature of mind and the develop- 
ment of personality. The last section deals with truth, value, esthetic 
value, and religious value, closing with a chapter on The Demand of 
the Deity. 

The work is completed by a valuable bibliography as a guide to 
collateral readings. All in all it is admirably suited to its purpose and 
will serve as a suggestive guide to others to whom is committed the task 
of leading young college people out to the level of clear thinking about 
the profoundest facts and values of life. Rae 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND PHILOSOPHY, by A. E. Baker. 
The George H. Doran Company, N. Y. 1926. Pp. 231. $1.50. 

In Doran’s Modern Reader’s Bookshelf appears a volume How to 
Understand Philosophy by A. E. Baker. If one takes it up with the idea 
of finding some reasoned explanation of philosophy or some directions 
as to how to begin the reading of philosophy so as to understand it he 
will be disappointed, but if he comes to the book prepared to get philoso- 
phy first hand he will find a clear, simple, untechnical and charming 
description of the course of philosophy. Mr. Baker has been signally 
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able to discuss the main positions of philosophy without losing himself 
in the dry technicalities of philosophical verbiage. The result is one of 
the best brief introductions to philosophy for the untrained that we 
know. 

Another remarkable fact about the book is the sanely erudite way in 
which he masters his subject, putting the fundamentally important ele- 
ments first and hitting at the heart of the problems presented. ‘This is 
evident in his discussion of the modification of Platonic doctrine which 
characterized Aristotle: 


One of the unsolved problems of Plato’s system is the connection 
between appearance and reality. He found the reality or essence 
of individual things in the general class to which they belong. But 
having reached his world of eternal, unchanging, perfect Ideas, he 
cannot show how or why they condition a world of imperfection, 
and change and concrete individuality. Aristotle avoids this abso- 
lute cleavage. To him the reality or essence or substance of an 
individual thing cannot, except for thought, be separated from the 
individual itself. The word he uses is “form,” and each individual 
being has its own form. That which is organized and defined and 
made concrete and real by the forms is called the “matter” of the 
particular thing. When we think of John Jones, his soul is “form” 
his body is ‘‘matter.” If we think of his body, we can say that the 


various organs are “matter” but “body” is the “form.” Going 
further, we can think of the organ as “form” and of the tissues of 
which it is composed as “matter.”’ Further still, we regard the 


chemical compounds as matter, and the tissue into which they are 
organised as form. The matter and form of things are distinguish- 
able by thought but inseparable in reality. Form can be thought 
of as the realisation or actualisation or fulfillment of the potential- 
ity which is matter. Aristotle in one place compares the form of a 
thing to its function or purpose. It is clear, then, that matter is 
not a certain kind of thing—as we speak of matter as distinct from 
spirit—it is a purely relative term, relative to form. 
In like manner he hits upon the principle of failure in Stoicism: 
The names of each of our relations to others—father, son, citi- 
zen, ruler—suggest the acts appropriate to that relationship. Right 
conduct is determined by a man’s relation with other men. It is 
our duty to love others, according to their relation to us, but we 
must not allow our love to infringe our liberty or break our inward 
peace. The relations of life are ephemeral, and beyond our con- 
trol. This brings us face to face with the contradiction which 
Stoicism never succeeded in solving, that the highest good for man 
coincides with his own advantage and yet that men are bound to- 
gether in one community as children of God. 


In a few sentences he suggests the great influence of Plotinus upon 
later thought: 


Fucken has said that Plotinus has influenced Christianity more 
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than any other thinker, and there are few more fascinating pur- 
suits in the history of thought than the tracing of that influence. 
Read in a Latin translation, Plotinus was one of the chief influ- 
ences in the conversion of St. Augustine. Through his disciple, 
Proclus, he proved the main speculative impulse in the thought of 
that mysterious person Dionysius the Areopagite, and through him, 
as well as through St. Augustine, he became the teacher of St. 
Anselm and St. Thomas Aquinas. A collection of extracts from 
Plotinus was known in the Middle Ages under the title Theologia 
Aristotelis, was much studied by Arab and Jewish thinkers, and 
through them influenced the later scholastics and Malebranche and 
Spinoza. Very much of later Christian thought, therefore, shows 
traces of Neoplatonism. 

When he reaches the modern period the author seems less familiar 
with his ground. Here he lacks a bit of that familiarity which makes 
the earlier portion of his book so interesting. Some modern writers, 
like James and Bergson are little more than catalogued. Still for the 
purpose of introducing the novitiate to philosophy he has done well. 
The volume is a valuable handbook moreover for those who would go 
more deeply into the subject. Rey et ee 


THE GROUP MIND, by Wituiam McDoueca.t. Second edition, 

revised. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1920. Pp. xxii-418. $3.75. 

It is of great interest that Dr. McDougall’s work The Group Mind 

which first appeared in 1920 has now gone into a second edition. “The 

new edition has been revised and those for whom the first edition had 
become a sociological classic will desire to own the revision: 

The author sketches the principles of the mental life of groups, 
and applies these principles to the understanding of the life of 
nations. He hopes that the book may constitute a contribution 
towards the great experiment of Social Science which the American 
people is making with so ardent a faith in the power of the Group 
Mind to attain effective direction of its own development. 


He says further: 

“Tt may seem to some minds astonishing that I should now admit 
that the substance of this book was committed to writing before 
the Great War; for that war is supposed by some to have revolu- 
tionized all our ideas of human nature and of national life. But 
the war has given me little reason to add to or to change what I 
had written. This may be either because I am too old to learn, 
or because what I had written was in the main true; and I am 
naturally disposed to accept the second explanation.” 


Re hek. 


OUTLINE OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY, by Witi1AM Mc- 
Dovucatt. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1926. Pp. xvi-572. 


$4.00. = 
The Psychological field at the present moment is so sharply divided 
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into contrasting and warring camps each despising and ignoring the 
other, that it is a problem for the common man to know anything of the 
content of meaning which should be attached to the term “psychology.” 
Unfortunately, we think, academic psychology, the psychology which 
aims to do its work by careful painstaking and scientific experiment and 
the consideration of normal human beings, is quite forgotten by the man 
of the street. The most he knows of the subject comes from that type 
of psychologist who deals entirely with the abnormal and psychopathic. 
But even here the man of the street has not the benefit of understanding 
psychology as the work of thoroughly trained physicians and psycho- 
analysts. He understands by psychologist the peripatetic variety of 
mountebank who advertizes in the daily paper, and who psycho-analyses 
for a consideration, offering health, wealth, happiness, careers and mar- 
riage to whomsoever has the appropriate fee. This type has in most of 
our great cities become the source of systematic blackmail, working on 
neurotic, foolish and susceptible people who are easily disturbed men- 
tally either through having too much or too little to do, and whose cash 
is the real object of psycho-analytic search. This army of advertising, 
untrained, unscrupulous exploiters which infests the byways has become 
a real menace to society. Yet when the term “psychologist” is men- 
tioned, that is what it means to the average man. 

Now there is no doubt that this state of affairs is largely due to the 
Freudians who have been all along contemptuous of hard-earned fact 
and enthusiastic over easily-come-by suggestion. Academic psychology 
has not been entirely above blame in the matter, for contempt before 
investigation is likely to be a professiorial as well as a common sin. If 
psychology is to be retrieved from the odium into which it has fallen, it 
can be only as the two parties to the conflict attempt to get together 
on a scientific basis, to weed fact from supposition and to divide scien- 
tific psychology from theoretical or philosophical psychology. We must 
admit this to be a dishearteningly difficult if not overwhelming task. 

It is a matter then of some importance to the science of psychology 
to have the task of mediation undertaken by so well-known a man as 
Professor McDougall. His Outline of Abnormal Psychology is really 
complementary to his earlier volume 4, Outline of Psychology. 

While endeavoring sympathetically to evaluate the work of Freud, 
he will not close his eyes to the extravagant nature of many of the 
Freudian claims. The result will probably be that neither of the con- 
flicting parties will be friendly to the author’s effort, but both have 
much to learn from him, and his book might easily become epoch-making 
if it should succeed in bringing about an entente cordiale in the field 


of psychology. Re Le 


CONCERNING THE INNER LIFE, by Evetyn UNperuILt. 
E. P. Dutton Company, N. Y. 1926. Pp. vii-122. $1.00. 
Miss Underhill in a small volume, Concerning the Inner Life, has 
had in mind a solely devotional interest. Originally given as a series of 
three lectures before clergy of the English Church her exhortation is 
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that their great need is not new methods such as are given by the new 
psychology, or the newer applications of sociology or of Religious Edu- 
cation, but rather a new immersion in Mysticism, a practice of the 
presence of God. 


She will, we prophesy, find a sympathetic hearing, and we also 
regret to say will probably find an almost as universal neglect. We 
wish somebody might arise to point us to a sort of “higher mysticism,” 
i. €., a mysticism which realizes itself not through exclusion but inclu- 
sion of the active world. Can it be done?. We do not know, but it 
seems to have been natural to the Man of Nazareth. Ree ie 


THE ZOROASTRIAN DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE, by 
Jav Dastur Cursetji Pavey. Columbia University Press, N. Y. 
1926. Pp. xxviii-119. $2.50. 


The average modern religious teacher, like many readers of Dante, 
has little thought of the literary and historical sources of those doc- 
trines which they proclaim and which have to do with their teachings 
concerning the future life. 


That the sources of these ideas are very largely Oriental, Indian and 
Persian, will be welcomed by some and deprecated by others. But the 
fact remains that step by step we are recovering a knowledge of the 
philosophies which set their deep imprint on Judaistic and Christian 
theology through their theories of the after-life. 


A valuable contribution to this field of investigation is now set before 
us by Dr. Jal Dastur Cursetji Pavry who contributes to the Columbia 
University Indo-Iranian Series The Zoroastrian Doctrine of the Future 
Life. In this work the author does not deal with theories as to how 
Zoroastrianism came to influence western theology. He contents him- 
self with providing us in English with the content of the Zoroastrian 
teaching on the future life. As the Christian theologian reads of the 
conception of the immortality of the soul, the final judgment, the end 
of the probationary period with the death of the body, the assumption 
of a new body with the rejuvenescence or renewal of the world will 
inevitably be reminded of parallel passages in Daniel and Revelation 
those storehouses of eschatological ideas for Judaism and Christianity. 
He will also remember that the period of writing of these books cor- 
responds with a period of extreme Persian influence, and the contem- 
poraneity will be exceedingly suggestive. Rye lier 
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The personal character of 4 Daughter's Query About Immortality 
has led the writer to conceal his identity. After all, is not immortality a 
venture which each must make in cosmic life? We look vainly for 
demonstration of a scientific sort. To have demonstration of that char- 
acter in religion would make religion impossible. It is our faith in an 
undemonstrable order that makes us religious and proclaims our divinity. 


Herbert Wildon Carr, of King’s College, London, and of the 
University of Southern California, comes to the defense of Leibniz in 
the famous controversy over Spinoza. No one is perhaps today provided 
with better knowledge of these characters than is Professor Carr. Dr. 
Carr’s New Era Lectures at the University of Southern California, 
which mark an event in philosophic thought, are shortly to be published 
by Macmillan under the title: The Unique Status of Man. 


Professor H. Osborne Ryder is already known to our readers for 
his article 4 Depersonalized World which appeared in October, 1924. 
His article on The Philosophy of Change points out the personalistic 
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Hamline University. 
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Thought. 


Stuart P. Sherman’s untimely end has removed from American letters 
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the title Stuart Sherman—Pioneer, Mrs. Herbert Peery points out the 
pioneering spirit which characterized his work. 


In The Scarlet Underwing by Louise Ravens we have a sympathetic 
appreciation of a human love that endures and is strong. 


John Richard Moreland, so well known to our readers and so wel- 
come, contributes a bit of verse, In Autumn. 
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To the Gentle Personalist 


el 


G It was Claude Farrere who somewhere in his 


writing called attention to the legend of the Waters 
of Beikos. Whoever once drinks of them may travel 
far and wide, may see many lands and participate in 
many events, but he will never be satisfied until he 


returns to the Bosphorus. 


G Such is something of the mood of philosophy. 


Again and again it starts new journeys, new excur- 


sions in thought, and as often again it comes back to 
the all-important recognition that no system is satis- 


fying if it does not make place for personality itself. 


@ The denial of personality in the interest of dia- 


lectic or of science is equally futile. Even if we can- 


not defend it logically or demonstrate it scientific- 
ally, selfhood is the most essential and undeniable 
of experiences. To deny it is to commit even science 


to nescience. 


q Personality may be a dull and faulty glass, but it 
is the one through which we see and interpret our 
world. 


q Any vital philosophy must somewhere reckon 
with it. 


q Like a quaff from the Waters of Beikos, to drink 


is to return. 


